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Out of the Past 


Ill at ease in the Church she was sitting, 

At the close of the long weary day, 

And her wavering thoughts were aflitting 

O’er the past, when a voice whispered: “Stay!” 


To her heart that was doubting and fearing, 
On her ear came the sound of the slide: 
As it opened and closed, seemed it jeering 
At her weakness? It wakened her pride. 


“Thouw’'lt here find no balm for thy sinning; 
The confessional cannot repair 

All the deeply made wounds of thy sinning!” 
’Twas the voice of the demon, Despair. 


Then a child came and sat down beside her, 

In whose eyes purest innocence dwelt; 

’Twas a dream from the past come to chide her 
When she, too, in the far days had felt 


The sweet breath of peace o’er her spirit. 
“Through the years I’ve been faithless, ah me! 
For my heart, is there nothing to cheer it?” 
Came a voice: “Thou canst still be as she!” 


Then with fluttering heart, with her burden 
Knelt she down at the foot of the priest; 
Told the tale of the years, and in guerdon, 
All her doubtings and fearings had ceased. 


*Twas the vision of childhood that spurred her,— 
*Twas her old self that sat at her side,— 

To repent of the past. And God heard her, 
Like the Mary whose wet eyes He dried. 


Jas. P. Cort, C. Ss. 
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CREMATION, UNCHRISTIAN AND UNNATURAL 


Often while riding in one of the St. Louis street-cars my attention 
was aroused by a poster advertising a crematory, and unconsciously the 
conviction forced itself upon my mind that modern sceptics are endeav- 
oring in every conceivable way to break with the sacred customs that 
have come down to us from Jewish and Christian antiquity. 

There are those among us who regard the cemetery as an eye-sore, 
a thorn in the flesh. Not satisfied with relegating the quondam church- 
yard to the outermost confines of the city, they would abolish utterly 
this last resting place of the dead, where nature in the dark bosom of 
the sacred grave is slowly transforming the sin-stained bodies and pre- 
paring them for their heavenly transfiguration. They would have us 
commit these bodies to the devouring rage of the flames for more 
speedy destruction. Not the grave with its rich coverlet of nature’s 
purest flowers, but the glow of the crematory and the coldness of the 
urn! 

This attempt has been initiated by those who have openly proclaimed 
themselves the enemies of the Church, and to this day the practice has 
been closely allied with infidelity and religious hatred. Pope Leo XIII, 
of most blessed memory, on May 16, 1886, issued an authorization to 
Bishops, to advise the faithful “at an opportune time” concerning this 
“abominable abuse.” And this moment is certainly at hand, for there 
is a growing tendency in our larger cities to resort to this unholy 
practice. 





HISTORY'S TESTIMONY. 

If we examine the annals of antiquity to ascertain what was the 
conduct of the ancients towards their dead, we shall find that this 
conduct was regulated by the law: “Thou art taken from the earth, 
and to the earth thou shalt return.” The history of the remotest times 
points not to the funeral pyre, but to the grave as the resting-place for 
the dead. The oldest literary document, the Bible, when first mention- 
ing a funeral, speaks of burial in the earth. Abraham buried Sarah 
in a double tomb. This father of the faithful undoubtedly followed an 
ancient tradition dating back to Noah and the first ages before the del- 
uge. For the later Hebrews, interment in the earth remained a fixed 
law. In the II Book of Moses, indeed, the penalty for a sin, whose 
infamy forbids its naming, was: “He shall be burnt!” Thus cremation 
was a deterring means, rendering the death penalty more severe. “But 
King Saul was burnt!” say the crematists. This isolated instance, 
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merely a case of emergency, cannot prove a “biblical practice of incin- 
eration.” The Israelites desired to prevent a further dishonoring of 
their king’s corpse, which had already been decapitated by the Philis- 
tines and hung upon the walls in public disgrace. Once more there 
is mention of the burning of bodies, and this time in the prophecies of 
Amos. Necessity, however, required this, for a pest was raging, and 
the dead could be removed in no better way. 

Holy Writ cannot be cited as a defense for the modern advocates 
of the urn. Historical research attests that the pronouncement of 
God: “Thou shalt return to the earth whence thou camest,” has re- 
echoed in the custom of inhumation which obtained among all nations of 
ancient times. In fact, if we trace back the practice of cremation among 
the heathen nations we shall always come to the conclusion that with 
all of these peoples the custom of burial preceded the custom of the 
funeral pyre. Nay, more, wherever the last rays of divine revelation 
were buried under the frantic cult of idols there cremation came into 
vogue. : 

When, however, Christianity celebrated its triumphs throughout the 
world, this heathen custom was abolished and burial was again accord- 
ed exclusive honor. This is testified by the Catacombs of Rome, those 
subterranean tombs that extend for miles beneath the Holy City. Here 
the graves are so arranged as to afford the sacred remains an undis- 
turbed repose till Judgment Day. Since the IVth century Christian 
cemeteries in civilized Europe were common institutions. It was the 
French revolution which first tampered with this order of things. Im- 
passioned haters of the Church and religion strained every nerve to 
force the official introduction of incineration. The smouldering ashes 
were again fanned to flame in the revolutionary year of 1849, and later 
in Berlin, where the devotees of a new cult took up the cudgels in favor 
of this practice. 

The great international movement for cremation, however, was 
inaugurated after 700 Masonic brethren, assembled at Naples for a 
monster anti-demonstration against the Vatican Council, embodied cre- 
mation in the programme of Free-Masonry. The Church, therefore, 
was contrained, on May 19, 1886, to issue the important decree which 
decided: 1, it is not allowed to belong to a cremation society; 2, it is 
unlawful to demand cremation for one’s own body or that of another, 
under penalty of being denied a Christian burial. This enactment still 
obtains. 
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It must be remembered that in the practice of incineration there is 
nothing directly opposed to any dogma of the Church. On Judgment- 
day the Omnipotent God will be able to restore the bodies of all the 
martyrs consigned to the flames by the hatred of the pagans, and 
whose ashes were scattered to the four winds. The sound of the 
judgment trumpet will reach those also who, heathenlike, allowed their 
earthly remains to be devoured by fire. But though cremation does 
not militate against a dogma of faith, still it must not be forgotten that 
the Church possesses also a pious and sacred tradition which she 
guards jealously against the impious inroads of modernistic tendencies. 

THE PROTOTYPE, 

It was the first Good Friday. An unusually sad funeral procession 
was wending its way from Calvary to the Gate of Bethlehem. The 
most pathetic funeral the world had ever witnessed. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, Nicodemus, and St. John, all bowed in reverence, carried, upon a 
bier, carefully wrapped in linen, the Body of Jesus. The Mother of 
Sorrows followed with the pious women. In silent grief this holy 
band made their way to the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, where the 
sacred burden is placed in a tomb. 

Since this eventful day men have taken great pains to accord 
Christian bodies the same treatment that was given to the body of the 


Lord, ‘The remains are shrouded in linen, they are washed carefully, 


their eyes pressed gently shut, flowers are strewn over them, they are 
placed in the posture of one sleeping, and the cross is laid upon the 
stilled breast. All this bears a deep and beautiful significance: the 
Christian’s body is to be prepared for burial just as was the Master's; 
as the head, so the members. 

This imitation of the Master’s burial lends to the funeral service 
of the Catholic Church a sublimity and an importance that is un- 
equalled. Like the pious disciples of the Saviour, the pall-bearers 
accompany the coffin to the grave amid fervent prayers and supplica- 
tions. The Church’s sacramentals, too, are in evidence ; cross, candles, 
holy water and incense. Finally the funeral procession arrives at the 
grave. A most impressive scene. The gaping grave suggests only 
darkness, death and decay. The anxious question looms up unbidden 
in the mind of even the most incredulous: “Truly, our earthly pilgrim- 
age ends in dust and mould!” Onlooking friends and relatives are 
bathed in tears as they cast a last, lingering look upon the earthly 
form of one they loved. But amid all this sorrow and anxiety is heard 
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the voice of the priest singing the words of Him who rose glorious 
from the grave: “I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me shall live, even though he be dead!” Then the sign of redemption 
is planted upon the grave, as a pledge of our final resurrection; all 
depart, silence reigns, and the cross of Christ alone stands guard over 
the dead. 

What, pray, can the modern apostles of the urn offer in place of 
our beautiful, sacred, and highly significant burial service, so replete 
with reassuring thoughts of the resurrection, so venerable by reason of 
its ancient ceremonies ? 


Our cemeteries and their flower-laden graves, where sorrowing 


love seeks relief in tears, all must cease, and in their place must appear 
stolid halls with monotonous rows of cold urns; countless touching 
funeral hymns must be silenced, our very language must be changed, 
for their significance is rendered void. “The ashes of our departed 
we shall keep constantly near us in urns, or perhaps strew them among 
the flowers, that the deceased may seem to blossom forth to new life.” 
Dead, dull, dreary phrases that must replace the symbolic poetry of 
the grave. 
REVOLT OF REASON. 

The Church cherishes a nobler and more worthy conception of 
death and resurrection. Christian usage scarcely recognizes the word 
“death” ; the Church rather speaks of sleep; her children do not “die,” 
they “sleep”; they are not “dead,” they “rest.” Hence the name: cem- 
etery, coemeteria, that is, a place of sleep; hence, too, the inscriptions 
in the Catacombs, “Here sleeps” “rest in peace”; And the 
memento for the dead in the Holy Sacrifice reads thus: “Be mindful, 
O Lord, of thy servants who have preceded us in the sign of faith, and 
who rest in the sleep of peace.” St. Paul says: “We will not have you 
ignorant concerning them that are asleep!’ meaning the dead. In the 
first letter to the Corinthians he calls Christ “the first fruit of them 
that sleep.” The Saviour'’s death was a sleep, and henceforth there are 
no more dead but only they that sleep. 

We do not burn one who sleeps, we afford him a proper resting- 
place. Only the carcass, that which is worthless, dead, we consign to 
the flames, but not the Christian body that awaits a happy reawakening. 

Even from a purely natural standpoint the human body is the most 
perfect masterpiece of divine creation, inhabited by the immortal soul, 
the image of God. By means of grace the Church has raised this 
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earthly habitation of the spirit to a higher sphere, nourished it with the 
food of immortality, and ennobled it as the organ of sanctifying grace. 
Something so holy and sacred must not be committed to the violent rage 
of the flames. Therefore the Church treats it with decency; love 
surrounds it with blessings, prayers and consecrations, until it is sown 
in God’s acre, to be ripe on the day of gathering. 


Incineration is unnatural. Separation by death is always painful, 
and it is human to wish that the pledge to which our most affectionate 
memory clings, should remain, or at least disappear only gradually and 
imperceptibly. All the great institutions for preserving the dead in old 
Egypt, all the majestic mausoleums and monuments, intended to keep 
alive the remembrance of the departed, were inspired by this senti- 
ment, which is inseparable from the heart and mind of thinking man. 

The child kneels at the fresh mound ’neath which a loving mother 
was lately laid away to rest; the dear old form rises up living and 
homelike before the tear-dimmed eye of the little one, but now she 
sleeps beneath the soil! It is the sight of the grave which begets 
these consoling illusions, these kindly dreams of the imagination ; while 
the urn, on the contrary, ruthlessly disperses them. Earth’s slow pro- 
cess of decay runs parallel with the gradual soothing, the lingering 
parting of pain. Incineration, however, does violence to the course of 
nature, and with cruel haste annihilates the last vestige of that to which 
our thoughts and memory cling so fervently. 


The advocates of cremation maintain that the practice of incinera- 
tion is more conformable with the evolution of esthetic taste, and to 
bolster up their opinion they present most gruesome arguments. In 
refutation, let us present one question : “Why do officials of crematories 
generally allow no one to witness the incineration? The better in- 
formed will assure you that the sight of one cremation will ensure a 
cure for further curiosity, so horrible is it. Naturally enough, some 
will draw an exaggerated picture of the decomposition of a corpse. 
We are well aware that the process of decay is anything but beauti- 
ful; still, this dissolution takes place in the dark bosom of the earth. 
But to subject the human body to a glowing heat, rather a likeness of 
hell-fire, where it is seared and baked and fried, where the crackling 
bones burst asunder, where those human members are twisted and dis- 
figured for two hours, until nothing remains but charred bones and 
mere ashes, surely this is less beautiful. 

God commanded the prophet Ezechiel, saying, “Son of man, break 
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through the wall!” and through the opening the prophet saw in the 
temple of Jerusalem all the abomination of the idolatry of the house 
of Israel. If we break through the flimsy pretexts for incineration, we 
shall find there the abomination of paganism in all its hideousness. As 
long as faith was the guiding-star of the nations there was no thought of 
this barbarous practice. It is but an excrescence of modern infidelity. 
No Christian of sound principles can remain indifferent when reading 
these words in a free-mason’s review of 1885: “Civil marriage deprives 
them (the Catholics) of the family; secularized instruction deprives 
them of the growing generation ; civil burial and the funeral pyre will 
deprive them of their last claims after death. Progress, in fine, will 
soon have annihilated them.” 

Catholics ought at all times to keep aloof from these neo-pagan en- 
deavors, the laws of the Church should be inviolable to them. If after 
a truly Christian life they share in the grace and honor of Christian 
burial, their resting place will also receive a ray of glory from the 
hallowed grave of the Risen Saviour on the day of doom. To each one 
of them may be applied the words spoken by the prophet concerning 
the Messiah: “His grave shall be glorious!” 

Jos. W. Printen, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 


“Out o’ that sugar, ye spalpeen! Haven’t I been tellin’ ye it’s a 
mortial sin!” 

These words, vociferated in a high-pitched, angry female voice, 
followed by a blow and a scream, were what Father Casey heard as 
he approached the squalid rooms which Mat Barragry and his family 
called home. The priest affected a violent fit of coughing to notify the 
inmates of his coming. There was a scurrying of feet as the half- 
dressed children disappeared from sight, and Mat’s wife wiped her hot, 
dirty face on her still more dirty apron and adjusted sundry pins in her 
tattered gown. Mat himself made no move beyond taking the grimy 
pipe from his lips and turning his watery, bloodshot eyes toward the 
door. 

“Kitty Barragry, what sort of teaching is that for a Catholic mother 
to be giving her children—telling them it’s a mortal sin to take sugar 
from the cupboard?” cried Father Casey. 

“Sure, yer Reverence, it’s the only way I can make them mind. 
Barrin’ mortal sin, there’s nothing they’re afeard of, and they’re mighty 
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little afeerd o’ that. Out wid ye! How dare ye show yourselves before 
the priesht widout yer waists on!” 


But the children evidently had more love for the priest than fear 
of their mother, for they began sneaking in from bedroom and alley, 
and gathered about his chair. Well for Father Casey that he was not 
given to thinking about his personal appearance, for he would have 
been horrified at seeing the greasy little hands that were clasped on his 
knees or tugging at his coat tails. His heart went out in pity to these 
poor children. It was some dozen years since he had united in marriage 
their father and mother, Mat Barragry and Kitty Kilgallon. Mat and 
Kitty were then fresh from the “auld sod.” They had brought with 
them to the land of the West the untold treasure of chaste, healthy 
bodies, clear minds, and a strong, living faith. They had every pros- 
pect of becoming esteemed and influential members of the community 
as so many of their compatriots have done. But the drink! Mat lost 
one good position after another, until he finally sank so low that he 
never did a day’s work unless driven to it by thirst or the police. And 
Kitty—ambitious, industrious, high-spirited Kitty—what a disillusion- 
ment was hers! First grief, then suffering, privations, brutalizing 
labor, then discouragement, slovenliness and despair, and finally—but it 
is not the first time that a drunken husband has been answerable for 
a drunken wife. 

Amid all their sin and squalor, Father Casey knew that the clear 
light of faith inherited from martyred ancestors had not been extin- 
guished, nor the sacredness of conjugal fidelity violated, and therefore 
he trusted that the mercy of God would find a way of saving these 
poor, erring creatures in the end. Above all, he saw the absolute 
necessity of giving correct and thorough instruction in the faith to the 
Barragry children. Without faith, their unfortunate environment 
would make these children develop into brutes rather than human be- 
ings. That was why he regretted to hear Mrs. Barragry teaching them 
false doctrine on such an important point as the nature of grievous sin. 

“Too much sugar is bad for childhre, yer Reverence. Sure it rots 
their teeth and spiles their stomachs.” 

They would have had teeth as solid as an elephant’s, God help them, 
if sugar were the only thing to ruin them. For, the truth must be told, 
the only sugar that had found its way into the house for many a 


day was the wee bag Mrs. Barragry kept hidden away to sweeten her 
toddy. 
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“I don’t deny that the excessive use of sugar is hurtful to children’s 
bodies, but false teaching is far more hurtful to their souls. It is very 
wrong for you to give them a false conscience by telling them that a 
certain thing is a mortal sin when you know, or ought to know, that it 
is nothing of the kind. If you make them believe that every little 
thing is a mortal sin, they will at last despair of being able to avoid 
it, and fall into every shameful vice.” 

“Sure,” contended Mrs. Barragry, “takin’ sugar widout lave is steal- 
ing, and the prayer book says that stealing is a sin.” 

“True, that is just what the prayer book says; and it says further 
that if the thing you steal is of little value, you commit a venial sin, 
and if it is of considerable value you commit a mortal sin. But you 
were telling the children that to steal a handful of sugar is a mortal sin. 
That is false teaching.” 

“Why,” broke in Mat, “should the likes of us bother about thim 
fine points of theology? We have full confidence in the larning of our 
priests, and we lave all that to thim.” 

“Your priests feel highly complimented to hear of your high opin- 
ion of them. But that does not excuse you from the obligation of 
learning the fundamental teachings of your holy religion. The differ- 
ence between mortal and venial sin is by no means a fine point, but a 
very blunt and visible one, and one that every Catholic is obliged to 
know.” 

“It was always my belief that the juty of a Christian is not to know 
sins but to avoid them.” Thus did Mat deliver his sly cut. 

“The duty of a Christian is not to avoid all sin absolutely. That 
is impossible, and what is impossible is no man’s duty. The duty of a 
Christian is to avoid absolutely all mortal sin, which is rebellion against 
God and death to the soul, and to avoid as far as he can venial sin, 
which, though offensive to God, does not destroy our friendship with 
Him. Hence the necessity of knowing the difference between the two. 
Again, in Confession you must tell all the mortal sins you remember, 
else your Confession is bad, while on the other hand you are not obliged 
to tell your venial sins, though it is praiseworthy to do so. And, in 
like manner, your Confession is bad unless you are sorry for all your 
mortal sins and firmly determined, with the help of God, not to repeat 
them, while, on the other hand, your Confessions can be made good 
without sorrow and purpose of amendment concerning venial sin. 
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This is another reason why every Christian must know the difference 
between mortal and venial sin.” 

“Father, I think I know the difference,” said Nellie. 

“‘Now, let’s all listen to Nellie’s explanation.” 

Nellie, the oldest of the Barragry children, had but just passed her 
eleventh birthday, yet already care and worry and suffering had made 
her old in bitter experience. She bestowed upon her younger brothers 
and sisters all the motherly care which their own mother neglected. 
And they all loved her like a mother, not even excepting Mickey, her 
scapegrace brother of ten, who was an aspirant for the leadership of 
the Wharf Street gang of juvenile toughs. 

“Tirst of all tell us,” said Father Casey, “what is meant by a mortal 
sin.” 

“A mortal sin,” answered Nellie, “is any thought, word or deed con- 
trary to the law of God or the precepts of the Church, committed in a 
serious matter, with sufficient reflection, and full consent of the will.” 

“Correct,” said the priest. ‘Therefore you see that for a mortal 
sin, three things are required: first, serious matter; secondly, sufficient 
reflection or attention of the mind; thirdly, full, entire consent of the 
will. Let me see whether you all understand. Of course Mickey said 
his prayers last night before he went to bed?” 

“The divil a prayer—beggin’ yer Reverence’s pardon,” corrected 
Mrs. Barragry. “TI hunted him out of bed three times, and still he 
wouldn’t say them.” 

“Was that a mortal sin for Mickey?” 
“Yes, father,” came the unanimous answer. 


“No,” said Father Casey, “it was not a mortal sin, because it is not 
serious matter to miss your prayers once, even though you do it on pur- 
pose. But if you would not say your prayers at all for a long time, 
that would undoubtedly be serious matter. Again, suppose Nellie 
would tell a deliberate lie’ — 

“Oh, Fader,’ broke in little John Philpot, “Nellie wouldn’t do dat!” 

“Well, would you?” 

“Not very often, Fader.” 


“You shouldn’t do it at all, John Philpot. But suppose you did, 
would that be a mortal sin? Ah, I see that none of you know whether 
it would or not. Well, let me tell you: If the lie did not hurt any- 
one very much, it would not be a mortal sin, because it would not be 
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serious matter. It would, however, be a venial sin, and a very ugly 
fault in a Catholic boy.” 

“Would you mind telling us, yer Reverence, some things that would 
be serious matter?” said Mat, who had now become an interested 
listener. 

“Why, for instance, to read papers and books against faith or moral- 
ity; to utter very bad curses or blasphemies; to take a false oath or an 
oath imposed in a forbidden secret society; to miss Holy Mass, or to 
work without necessity for several hours on a Sunday or holyday of 
obligation ; to eat meat on days of abstinence; to take more than one 
full meal on days on which you are obliged to fast; to miss your 
Easter duty ; for children to cause their parents great sorrow or anger 
by their disobedience; for parents to scandalize their children or neg- 
lect the care of their bodies or souls; to bear hatred against anyone, or 
to do serious injury to his life or health; to drink to excess or to waste 
upon drink and gambling the money necessary for the support of the 
family [Mat winced]; for single persons to indulge in any immodest 
thought or deed, or for married persons to desire or do anything con- 
trary to the laws of holy wedlock; to steal or destroy property of 
considerable value belonging to another; to tell a lie that would do 
great injury to your neighbor, or to ruin his reputation by publishing 
his secret sins,—these are the most common examples of serious matter 
in transgressions against the law of God.” 

“I’m afraid,” said little Allie, “that I done some mortal sins and 
didn’t know it.” 

“That, my child, is impossible. No one can commit a mortal sin 
without knowing it. To commit a mortal sin is to offend, to displease 
God very much; but God is reasonable, He will never be displeased with 
anything you do unless He sees that you know it is wrong. On the 
other hand, do not forget that if you believe that a certain action is 
serious matter, and you do it anyhow, you are guilty of mortal sin even 
though the thing may not have been serious matter in itself. That is 
why we say that the first requisite for mortal sin is that the matter 
be serious at least in the opinion of the person performing the act. 
For instance, here is Bobby. He thinks it is wrong to eat a snake on 
Friday, yet he eats it anyhow. Bobby commits a mortal sin, for he 
believes he is breaking the law of God in a serious matter, though in 
reality he is not.” 

“No, I didn’t, neither, eat no snake,” protested the maligned Robert. 
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“Father, what did you say is the second thing required to make a 
mortal sin?” inquired Nellie. 

“The second requisite is sufficient reflection. By this I mean that 
you are never guilty of mortal sin unless at the very moment you make 
the sinful act of the will, you remember that it is seriously wrong. 
You miss Mass on a holyday; but you forget all about its being a 
holyday. Or some one treads on your ingrowing toenail, and in the 
first stab of pain, before you think, you strike him a serious blow, or 
you take pleasure in unchaste thoughts before you happen to notice 
that they are wrong. In none of these cases do you commit a mortal 
sin, for in none of them was there sufficient reflection. 

“The third requisite for mortal sin is full consent of the will. If 
meat were forced down your throat on Friday, or if you were violently 
thrust into a place where it is wrong to go, it would not be mortal sin, 
because there was no consent of the will. Understand me; I mean 
when you are seized and forced to do a thing, not when you are merely 
frightened into doing it. If you would do wrong because somebody 
pointed a loaded pistol at your head and commanded you to do it, you 
would be guilty, for that would be acting with full consent of the will. 
You must be like the martyrs of Christ, ready to die rather than do 
wrong. To come down to practical life, the most ordinary case where 
lack of full consent frees one from mortal sin, is in the matter of 
sinful thoughts. They may be thoughts against faith, blasphemous 
thoughts, thoughts of hatred, immodest thoughts. They may come to 
your mind constantly ; they may remain for hours at a time. But if you 
make an honest effort to avoid them, to keep from thinking of them, 
then you never commit a mortal sin, for there is not full consent of 
the will. There may unfortunately be a venial sin because you were 
imprudent in your looks or your reading and thus unknowingly caused 
the thoughts, or because you were a little negligent in banishing them, 
but there can never be a mortal sin because there was not full consent 
of the will. Now I am sure that you all understand well what we mean 
when we say that there must be serious matter sufficient reflection, and 
full consent to constitute a mortal sin—a mortal sin, that worst of all 
evils, which kills our souls, makes the good God our enemy, and 
condemns us.to the eternal pains of hell.” 

“Bobby, ye little imp,” cried Mrs. Barragry, “lave go o’ that poor 
cat’s tail. Haven’t I been tellin’ ye it’s a mortial sin!” 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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THEN SEND YOUR CHILD TO A CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL 





We read in the Book of Proverbs: “Instruct thy son, and he shall 
refresh thee, and shall give delight to thy soul.” (Prov. xxix. 17.) 
Now, just as the well-instructed son is the delight of his father’s soul, 
so must an ignorant child be the source of endless sorrow for a fath- 
er’s heart, because the ignorance of his obligations as a Christian is 
always accompanied by a bad life. 

Should a father or mother say: I myself am not very well in- 
stricted in the truths of our Holy Faith; can such an excuse be ad- 
mitted? Can one sin excuse another? Then above all realize your 
supreme obligation of sending your child to catechism classes. 

Oh, what a misery it is to see so many parents who, instead of 
sending their children to Christian doctrine, prefer to employ them in 
carrying messages, doing little chores at home, anything rather than 
catechism classes. No wonder, when such children grow up, they do 
not know what is meant by mortal sin, by hell, by eternity. They do 
not even know the Creed and the Our Father and the Hail Mary, 
which every Christian is bound to learn under pain of mortal sin. 

Parents must instill in the minds of their children good, solid 
principles of practical religion. Remember how Tobias used to speak 
to his boy: “And from his infancy he taught him to fear God and to 
abstain from sin.” (Tob. i, 10.) Remember how Queen Blanche used 
to instruct her son, St. Louis, King of France: “My son, I would 
rather see you dead in my arms, than in the state of mortal sin.” 

Parents must insist not only on the prayers at home: such as are 
usually recited at morning and evening, and at table; but also on the 
regular reception of the sacraments. 

He who has brought up his children badly shall be most severely 
punished ; and he who has trained them to habits of virtue, shall receive 
a great reward. 

Sr. AtpHonsus Licuort. 


THE CURE OF THE PARALYTIC— ABible Study 
ST. MARK Il, 1-12 





Warm as the summer sun, 1-2. Sometimes at early morning, when 
we look from our windows, we see nothing but a heavy fog that shrouds 
even the prettiest scenery from sight. But let the warm sun arise, 
the mist grows steadily thinner and soon all the beauties of silver rip- 
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ples and cool woodlands and grassy meadows burst full in view as a 
vision born of a dream. So, too, im life, at times heavy clouds will 
lower around us and hide all from view, save ourselves and our mis- 
eries. But let that Sun arise upon our minds, the Sacred Heart, soon 
all our gloom is dissipated, all the mists of sin and the wretchedness 
that follows in its wake is banished far away. Here is an instance of it. 


Our Lord had left Capharnaum and was making the rounds of the towns 
and hamlets of the country. Wherever He went the warm sunshine of His 
presence diffused blessing and happiness. Far reaching rays of wisdom and 
ower and mercy shot out from that heart: wisdom too bade men rejoice in the 
ight of truth; power drove disease and death from the homes that were in 
tears already; and mercy chased the spectres of sin from hearts that now shone 
pure as angels’. Vague rumors of His wonders reached His townsfolks and 
they longed for His return. Suddenly one morning, the whisper passes through 
the narrow streets: “He is in the house!” That was enough. They knew what 
house was meant: it was the house of Peter. Here Our Lord had lodged since 
the time when He left Cana, since the day when He had cured Peter’s mother- 
in-law. He must have entered the town in secret; for had anyone been aware 
of His coming they would have welcomed Him in crowds. But such show was 
distasteful to Him. The praises of this world had no charms for One whose 
only ambition it was to do His Father’s will, whose glories were sounded in 
heaven by countless choirs of angels. Notice the effect of this single rumor. 
It will convince us that men felt the magnetism of His divinity attracting their 
hearts; that men had to bow perforce before the undeniable truth of His 
miracles; that the radiance of His Sacred Heart shone with the same all-embrac- 
ing brilliance on the just and on the unjust. The rumor spread, “and many 
came together; so that there was no room, not even at the door; and He spoke 
to them the word.” He was not receiving compliments, telling of His achieve- 
ments; there was no time for that. All His time was devoted to our service: 
and so again does He bring the word of heaven to hearts wearied of the 
deceitful words of earth. But scan the crowds more closely. Not only have 
the common people assembled, no: “There were also Pharisees and doctors of 
the law sitting by, that were come out of every town of Galilee and Judea and 
ioe (Luke, V, 17.) Our Lord made no efforts to elude examination; 

lis teachings were open to all; when condemned to death He could boldly 
assert: “In secret I have spoken nothing.” (John, XVIII, 20.) Nor were his 
miracles wrought in lonely places where no one could probe their genuineness; 
we are going to see how He worked them under the very eves, almost in defiance 
of his keenest, deadliest critics. Their presence here is quite natural. A short 
while ago Our Lord had cured the leper and sent him to the priests, “for a testi- 
mony to them.” This stung them to the quick. We remember how carefully 
they pried into the teachings of St. John the Baptist, when they sent their 
deputation to him to inquire whether he was the Christ. So on this occasion, 
these Pharisees around Our Lord are not mere idle spectators; no, they are 
official investigators. Even today some people are determined to send such 
investigating committees to pry into convents. But when Our Lord himself was 
subjected to such dignities, why not His followers? Nor did this committee 
come with minds impartial. They were still chafing under the terrible rebuke 
administered by Our Lord on that Easter feast when “He made as it were a 
scourge of little cords, and drove them all out of the temple.” They angrily 
challenged Him: “What sign dost thou show unto us, seeing thou dost these 
things.” Their anger was only lashed to fury when He wrought so many 
signs that many believed in Him and Nicodemus had to confess: “Rabbi, we 
know that thou art come a teacher from God, for no man can do these signs 
which Thou dost, unless God be with him.” Jealousy and wounded pride make 
them our Lord’s bitterest enemies. On such hearts God’s graces and miracles 


fall away as snowflakes from a wall of granite. 
A ray of mercy and the drooping flower revives, 3-5. All were 
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listening intently: some seeking the words of grace for their thirsty 
souls; others scenting for charges by which to condemn Him. When 
lo! his instruction is interrupted. “And they came to him, bringing one 
sick of the palsy who was carried by four.” 


It is not easy to point out the exact nature of his disease. In the writings 
of the ancients the word ‘palsy’ seems to comprise almost all the diseases that 
hamper the exercise of the motor nerves: apoplexy, hemiplagia, parallagia, tetanus, 
For this reason some explain our case as simple lameness; others declare it com- 
plete paralysis. Certainly his helplessness is evident for he must be carried 
by four men. The two attempts they make to come near Our Lord give us a 
fair idea of the crowds which surrounded Him; they also put our indolence to 
shame, for we do so little to come near Him. On the other hand we flock 
around any quack or fakir who holds up a bottle of patent medicine or flaunts 
a new theory of infallible bliss; just as moths fluttering around the candle flame, 
till they singe their wings and fall. Better look to Our Lord again! “And 
when they could not offer him unto Him for the multitude, they uncovered the 
roof where He was; and opening it, they let down the bed wherein the man sick 
of the palsy lay.” We can easily imagine their futile efforts to penetrate such 
a crowd; they pleaded and appealed for pity on the afflicted one. The press was 
too dense; some thought that they should wait until the instruction was over; 
others had personal favors to ask and would not yield their pfaces. Someone 
may have suggested that they climb up on the roof of the house and thus reach 
the Wonderworker. It was a practicable scheme; for in the Orient houses are 
often very low; usually only one story, and about ten feet high. The single 
opening in the front was the doorway. This was a broad entrance, rather an 
open vestibule or hallway. Here Our Lord stood or sat while teaching; it 
served Him as a sort of pulpit. The men carried their burden around the side 
of the house where a narrow stairway led up to the roof. Then they came for- 
ward until over the place where Our Saviour was and here they began to un- 
cover the roof. The roof was built by means of rafters strung about three feet 
apart; short sticks were laid across these; then came a layer of thickly matted 
thornbush; a coat of stiff mortar followed over all; all was covered with earth 
which was rolled until it became hard and smooth. Any portion could be 
removed without damage to the rest; so the owner of the house would not 
make any serious complaint. The interruption was thoroughgoing; the dust and 
chaff falling down must have annoyed many. The new turn of events, however, 
supplies a much more consoling lesson for us. “And when Jesus had seen their 
faith, he said to the man sick of the palsy: Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
How kind and gentle; not a word of censure about “coming at the proper hour,” 
etc. He merely looks to their faith and that wins Him: not their elegant dress 
or aristocratic airs, not their education or social standing; not even their purity 
from sin; only their faith. It seems that the faith of the bearers impressed Our 
Lord more than that of the sick man himself. That is a hint for us: when our 
dearest are sick, we should think of Our Lord too and lead them to Him, 
especially in danger of death, when we should have the priest called in good 
time. Of course the sick man had faith too, for probably his friends would 
not have brought him if he had not consented to all. According to St. Matthew 
(IV, 2) Our Lord speaks with a ring of tender pathos we do not like to miss: 
“Be of good heart, son!” So there must have been a shadow of fear and mis- 
giving in his face. He must have felt the holiness of Our Saviour’s presence ; 
just as St. Peter in the boat when he cried: “Depart from me, O Lord, for I 
am a sinful man; just as the centurion who exclaimed: I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof; just as the very demons when driven out: 
I know who Thou art: the Holy One of God. Sometimes when approaching 
Holy Communion, our heart falters too; then remember how He welcomed the 
a paralytic, and be confident. Of course the Pharisees despised those of 

is class; they swore never to eat or drink with the “cursed people of the land.” 
Our Lord compresses a world of unspoken love into that single word: “son!” 
Sin is the only thing can cloud God’s love for his children, and to remove sin 
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is His real mission on earth. How often had He already driven devils from 
their victims; how often had He chased away fell disease; now He strikes at 
the root of all our misery—sin. So the angel described His work to St. Joseph: 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from sin.” Thus 
St. John the Baptist introduced Him to the world: “Behold the Lamb of God, 
behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world.” But do not overlook the 
force that lies in His words: “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” He does not merely 
announce a remission made by God; so a prophet might speak, as once Nathan 
said to David: “The Lord hath taken away thy sin.” (2 Kgs., XII, 13.) He 
assumes the same tone of personal authority with which He bade the winds 


subside and Lazarus come forth from the grave. This is clear by the murmurs 
of the Pharisees. 


A ray of wisdom and the hidden poison is brought to light, 6-9. We 
cannot help falling in love with the mercy of Our Lord, that receives 
the paralytic though he came in a manner so brusque, at an hour so 
untimely. And yet—‘“there were some of the Scribes sitting there and 
thinking in their hearts: Why does this man speak thus? He blasphem- 
eth. Who can forgive sins but God only?” 


Hate and contempt quiver in every word: in the short choppy clauses, in 
the spiteful form of questions; in the sneering way in which they allude to Him: 
they ¢ do not call Him by name at all, only that short, contemptuous gesture: 
“this man.” Most of all their hate is clear by the crime they impute to Him— 
blasphemy. That charge would bring Him to death by stoning. Nor is it a 
simple accidental allusion. Ah no! That charge will be pursued until that very 
night of Holy Thursday when it will bring Him to the cross. As Our Lord 
read their present thought, so He also knew their future designs, and these 
words brought to Him the first sharp pangs of His agony. Ue saw the first 
small clouds arising on the horizon, and He knew that they were the forerunners 
of the coming storm. Would He not do something to allay their anger? Why 
champion the cause of that one poor sinner and invite the deadly rage of the 
most powerful party in all the land? He could so easily tone down His words, 
smooth His expressions; but no! Even the worst storm is welcome for the sake 
of that one sinner. When on trial for His life, He spoke not a word in His 
own defence: neither before Annas nor before Caipas nor before Pilate; but 
then He was offering His life for all men. Now He manfully and generously 
braves the same storm, for the sake of one sinner. St. John assures us that 
“we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ. the Just” (1 Ep., IT, 1). 
Our Lord Himself assures us that He will use all His power for each one of 
us, come what may! “Which Jesus presently knowing in his spirit, that they 
so thought within themselves, saith to them: Why think you these things in 
your hearts? Which is easier, to say to the man sick of the palsy: Thy sins are 
forgiven thee, or to say: Arise take up thy bed and walk?” How they must 
have started in mingled surprise, humiliation, and shame! Their innermost 
thoughts were known to Him and correctly too. Then who coutd He be? What 
else does He know about them? When men are sure that their secret is all 
their own they feel secure; they even dare to hold up their heads proudly and 
gaze around in triumph; their secret seems to give them a feeling of superority. 
But when their secret is out, when it has become common property, then they 
feel shorn of all their strength: especially when their secret turns to their own 
shame and disgrace. To say of a criminal that he was caught in the act, means 
that he is completely at the mercy of his judge. The Pharisees must have felt 
much the same. They could not quarrel or quibble about that; for they felt 
the sting deep down in their own consciousness: and knew thev were guilty 
All the more crushing was the suspicion: who is this? How could He read our 
thoughts? The Old Testament reserves such a privilege to God alone. The 
prophet Jeremias said: “The heart is perverse above all things and unsearch- 
able, and who can know it? I am the Lord that search the hearts and prove 
the reins.” (XVII, 10; also II Paralip. VI, 30). Their conscience was all the 
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more deeply stung by the next question: “Why think you these things?” <A 
moment ago they asked: “Why doth this man speak thus?” Now their reason 
tells them why. Were His miracles not proof and reason enough? All nature 
could tell them why. The storm that He quieted, the water which He changed 
into wine, the waves on which He walked, the loaves which He multiplied, the 
disease which He cured, even death itself and the very demons of hell proclaimed 
it: because God was with Him and in Him. The crowds around knew this too; 
they were here just on account of His miracles. They themselves had been asked 
to examine the lepers. What is more overwhelming He offers to work a miracle 
right here. “Which is easier to say, etc.” Surely it is as easy to say the one 
as the other; but with what result? To say: thy sins are forgiven, may be an 
idle boast; for none can verify the fact. But to say to the paralytic; get up 
and be healed is something that can be verified; here the speaker could easily 
be shown a wonderworker or a quack. You imagine that the Pharisees should 
have jumped at this offer in glee; for if He failed, all his reputation was lost. 
The wonder is that they did not do so; they bit their lips in chagrin and 
silence; and this silence is the most eloquent testimony; for it 1s only the con- 
viction that Our Saviour could really work the miracle that reduced them to 
silence. 


A ray of power,—and falsehood lies crushed while truth is triumph- 
ant, 10-12. “But that you may know that the Son of man hath power 
to forgive sins (He saith to the man sick of the palsy) I say to thee: 
Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house. And immediately he 
arose, taking up his bed, and went his way in the sight of all.” 


In the past they had been blind to all the evidence around them (see Luke 
V, 15); they had been blind to the cases submitted to their own examination 
for “a testimony”. In the present they felt the miraculous Eye searching the 
secrets of their hearts; they shuddered with fear; but persisted in blindness. 
Our Lord was knocking hard at the doors of their intelligence; and the last 
blow is this miracle. “That you may know;” not mere conjecture, vague rumors, 
but point blank percision and certainty. He does not make the invisible soul 
sensibly visible; but He brings God’s own infallible testimony to bear on the 
matter; and he does this by working the miracle. The miracle serves as God’s 
own signature to the truth of His statement. Note the majesty of His com- 
mand: He uses no rite or ceremony; not the least touch; He makes no condi- 
tion, demands nothing from the patient. Count all the details, each one of 
which seems so utterly impossible; if anyone failed all would be shipwrecked. 
And yet compare the effect; how it corresponds point for potnt with His com- 
mand. We need not delay on the impressions produced on all, as the sick man 
leaped from his bed in an ecstacy of joy, rolled up the heavy blanket and carried 
it away lightly. We need not recount the rejoicings in his home where he had 
been so long a cross and a heavy burden. No wonder all exclaimed: “We never 
saw the like.” History has grown familiar with the like miracles wrought by 
the saints of God, tracking the progress of the church through the ages, all due 
to the power that flowed from the Sacred Heart of Our Lord. Instinctively we 
bow before His divinity as revealed in His power over nature, in His all- 
knowing insight into the heart of man, in His authoritative remission of sins. 
With greater faith and confidence do we accept His promise in St. John, XXI, 
23: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.” And will we not 
avail ourselves oftener of His Sacrament of Penance? 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 





There is a society of broad-minded, liberty-loving Americans in 
Denver whose members take an oath never to hire a Catholic. Lucky 
for the Catholic, sez you. Few of us would like to run the risk of 
getting our weekly wages from such! 
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THE NIGHT OF TERROR 





The advent of Doctor Gogarty, on such a familiar footing, into the 
Maloney household not only caused consternation to Miss Queen, but 
it also brought no little worry both to Marguerite and to Karl. The 
dream of Marguerite’s life now was to bring Karl into the Church, thus 
making some reparation for her own past carelessness. But Father Hor- 
rell had advised her “ ‘festina lente.’ If you show too much eagerness 
and try to force matters, you'll spoil all. Men don’t want to be 
dragged by the nose. They’re the ‘Lords of Creation.’ ” 

Karl accompanied her regularly to Mass, now, and behaved quite 
reverentially ; but, although on very friendly terms with the priests, he 
never broached the subject of religion. Whatever was going on in 
his soul he kept strictly to himself. We know how Uncle Stanhope 
had surprised him in his den with “The Path That Led a Protestant 
Lawyer Into the Catholic Church.” Marguerite was overjoyed at 
seeing him so intimate with the Maloneys, and, in her heart of hearts, 
she was praying that he and Grace might make a match of it. You 
may be sure that she lost no occasion of bringing them together, and 
yet she was decidedly puzzled. She hadn’t the slightest suspicion that 
matters had gone so far as they had. But now comes this Doctor 
Gogarty looming up large on the horizon. And it troubled her. Karl, 
too, was annoyed. He realized that Gogarty had somewhat the advan- 
tage of him. He was a handsome, dashing fellow, to start with, a 
’varsity man, well educated, a professional man, and a Catholic. Then 
the fact that he had put them on Willie’s trail had made a great hit with 
the Maloneys. Mr. Maloney was grateful. And it didn’t altogether 
please Karl that Grace was so ready to defend the Doctor. Karl real- 
ized but too well that he had a formidable rival to face. He was more 
deeply in love with Grace than ever. His frequent visits to the house, 
meeting her on all imaginable occasions, at church, at parties, in the 
home circle, sometimes in his own home—all had increased his respect 
and admiration for the girl. Her beauty, too, was the real thing, not 
a mere varnish laid on for a party, or an outing. Karl had seen her 
working amongst her flowers in the garden, performing domestic duties, 
riding, and walking on the street, and, above all, on those pleasant even- 
ings in the home circle. If Grace was a little queen in her elegant side- 
saddle, what must be said of her as she queened it over her home? 
What pleased Kar! more than anything else in Grace was her devotion 
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to her father and mother, and to the other members of her family. The 
thousand little attentions and her watchfulness for their comfort were 
very charming. She was the incarnation of unselfishness, ever on the 
lookout to make every one around her happy and comfortable. 

Yes, he was deeply enamored of Grace, and it nettled him somewhat 
to see his rival on such easy terms with the family. Besides, his own 
position was rather doubtful, to say the least. As far as we know, 
Grace had given him not one ray of hope. She had simply told him 
with frank candor that she would never marry a non-Catholic. Conse- 
quently, he was altogether ineligible. However, the prize was great, 
and he had really set out in a quiet way to remove his ineligibility, if 
he could by any means convince himself that he ought to become 2 
member of the Catholic Church. So, during the winter, he had been 
quietly reading and studying; considering the claims of the Catholic 
Church ; and he had come to the conclusion that there could be no other 
church which, with the least show of reasonableness, could lay claim to 
a divine origin. But it was intensely humiliating to his human nature, 
with the trail of the serpent over it, to think that religion was to come 
to him simply out of love for a woman. The devil, that arch-enemy of 
souls, took hold of this handle and flung Karl around mightily. Go to 
Father Horrell and ask admission into the Church he could not. "Twas 
too much for his unregenerated soul. But the “mills of the gods grind 
slowly,” and Karl was the object of many prayers. No one can tell 
how many masses Marguerite was having offered up for him, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Grace were offering some prayers for him, too, 
before her shrine, just in a general way, you know, in the interest of 
religion. 

Then, there were a few hard nuts for Karl to crack in regard to 
the doctrines of the Church, doctrines which, I suppose, present diffi- 
culties to all converts, though easy enough for us born and bred in the 
fold. Confession, that great bugbear for non-Catholics, Papal Infalli- 
bility, The Holy Eucharist, Indulgences. These doctrines of the Cath- 
olic Church constitute a kind of “ass’s bridge’ to those who look at them 
only in the light of reason. Proud human nature brooks no restraint. 
Only the grace of God, the grace of Faith, can render clear as day 
the revealed truths of religion. Perhaps Karl didn’t pray, or perhaps 
his human pride placed an obstacle, or perhaps that ogre, human respect 
held him back; at any rate, while his intellect was convinced, his will 
was torpid and supine. It was veritably a case of “watchful waiting.” 
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II. 


The wheels of Time’s chariot had now rolled into the twentieth of 
March, the vernal equinox. Karl had been unanimously chosen by the 
Turners to represent their club at the grand Regatta which took place on 
the Chattahoochee every summer. Only Southern rowing clubs partici- 
pated in the event, and the year before the Savannah Rowing Club 
had carried off the gold cup, by a half-boat’s length, and now it was 
rumored that a Mobile club would bring out a man this year, an ath- 
letic wonder, who had no peer. This regatta was the greatest event of 
the year at Pulaski, drawing even larger crowds than Decoration Day, 
to Uncle Stanhope’s infinite disgust. Congratulations poured in upon 
Karl from his legion of friends, none more sincere than the Maloneys’. 
Every member of the family, from the old man down, had a liberal 


share of the sporting instinct which, I believe, is the heritage of the 
Irishman. Karl felt his responsibility, and he was determined “to do 
or die.” Only the week before he had selected the shell and oars he 
intended to practice with, and they awaited his convenience at the 
Turner boathouse, in charge of old Mr. Mulligan, a veteran riverman. 
March twentieth had been a kind of “Black Friday” with Karl. Al- 
though he stuck to his work at the store like a man, he was much pre- 
occupied and, what was seldom noticeable in him, irritable. Clearly 


the imp of darkness was tormenting the poor fellow. At supper he 


scarcely touched a morsel and, much to Marguerite’s chagrin, after 
hastily swallowing a cup of tea, he rose and took his hat. “Mother,” he 
said, “I’m going for a little row on the river. I must begin to train 
now for the regatta. My manager insists that I pull every day.” 


“Well, my son,” replied Marguerite, “don’t be out late. I shall wait 
up for you.” 

“Oh, I expect to be home long before bedtime. If you don’t mind, 
lay me out a little lunch, as I'll probably be hungry enough by the 
time I get home.” 

Karl soon reached the river. The afternoon had been oppressively 
hot and sultry. The sun shone, but out of a sickly, grayish-looking sky ; 
and at his setting he went down a large, blood-red globe into an angry 
west. 

“Good night, Mr. Mulligan,” said Karl, “how’s my shell?” 

“Fine, sir; ship-shape.” 

“T’m out for an hour’s row.” 
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“Very well,” said the old man. “But, Mr. Schneiderhahn, keep your 
weather eye open. I don’t like the looks of that sky. I reckon we’re 
going to have a blow. Them shells are hard to manage in a choppy sea, 
sir.” 

“Oh,’ replied Karl, “I'll heave to in time, never fear.” And he 
laughed as he disappeared into a dressing room. In a few moments 
he returned in a rowing suit and a pair of white canvas shoes. In 
another moment the shell shot out into the river headed north, under 
the long, powerful strokes of the young athlete. To the south and 
west a few hazy stars appeared, and he could see. the lights on the 
railroad bridge. On the left bank a dark mass of trees, and at their 
base, close to the water’s edge, the lights flickered in some huts and 
fishermen’s boats. The surface of the water was like glass, not a rip- 
ple, and as the frail craft shot ahead, the imp returned. Karl went off 
into a revery. The principal characters on the stage were himself, 
Gogarty and Grace Maloney. The settings were mostly the Maloney 
home, his own home, the Turners’ Club, the Church. At times the 
thoughts were pleasant, at times otherwise. In imagination he could 
hear the soft strains of the wedding march. Then, the thought of 
Religion loomed up large before his mind, and recognizing an insur- 
mountable obstacle, his face darkened, as clouds darken a landscape. 

In the meantime, by his long, easy, powerful strokes, he had cov- 
ered more than a mile when, suddenly, he felt the sirocco breath of 
the wind, and noticed the ripple of waves. Hle raised his head and 
looked. Nothing but an inky blackness across the water, and overhead 
the stars blotted out by a low-flying scud. Even as he looked the wind 
increased and the splash of the waves grew louder. A quick, vivid 
flash of lightning was followed by a snarl of thunder from an angry 
cloud. The imp vanished, and Karl woke up to the situation. He was 
in positive peril. He regretted that he did not pay more attention 
to Mr. Mulligan’s warnings. The dense darkness was riven from time 
to time by vivid flashes of lightning, which momentarily increased. 
To turn now, in that long, frail racing shell, was an impossibility. 

Even to attempt to bias the waves was perilous. The wind, fortunately, 
was sweeping up from the southwest by west, and as a consequence 
driving him toward the right bank. Blut Karl knew that in this locality 
the river made a turn to the northeast. If he had reached that point, 
it meant that the wind would sweep him before it for two or three 
miles before he could reach the bank. He resolved by a desperate 
attempt to cut across the waves toward the right bank. By the almost 
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continuous lightning now, he could see that the entire surface of the 
water, as far as the eye could reach, was sheeted with foam. He gave 
one strong pull with his right oar to turn the prow towards the right 
bank. A wave caught him on the side, and in an instant he was in the 
water, oars gone, but fortunately retaining his grip on the boat. 


Now began a desperate struggle for life. Karl was young a trained 
athlete with muscles of steel, and a splendid swimmer. He had, in his 
den at home, several medals for swimming. But swimming in a tank, 
with the plaudits of friends ringing in one’s ears, and struggling all 
alone in a stormy sea, in stygian darkness, with an eighty-mile wind cut- 
ting off the wave-crests, are two different propositions. Even the best 
swimmers sometimes drown. The water felt icy-cold as he plunged 
into it. He was much nearer the shore than he knew. But the water 
was fully ten feet deep where he was struggling. By this time, the 
wind was blowing “great guns,” and was piling up from the southwest 
fearful looking masses of puffy clouds, through which continuously 
played the lightning like fiery snakes. Over his head the wind was 
rushing towards Ogden Forest with awful shriek and roar, around him 
like demons from the inferno the waves hissed and buffeted him. The 
thought darted into his mind, ‘““The game’s up. No mortal could get 


out of this.” He felt with his toes for the bottom, but there was no 
bottom. 


Then, strange to say, he felt quite calm. Whatever panic he felt, 
at first, passed away. He saw, as it were, in vision, his soul pass out of 
his body, and the body, cold and lifeless, sink to the bottom. He saw 
it slowly move downward with the current, in a tangle of water-weeds. 
He saw fishes come and nibble at it. Then, he saw the sun rise next 
day into a cloudless sky and look down sadly upon a scene of desola- 
tion in the beautiful city. He witnessed the excitement when the shell, 
bottom up, was found, and he saw the group of sad-faced Turners at 
the boathouse talking excitedly with Mr. Mulligan, who seemed to be 
making deprecatory gestures. Then he saw his mother, her face rigid 
and set, with an infinite grief in her eyes, standing alone, wringing her 
hands. He saw Gogarty, far, far away, a sardonic grin on his features, 
but looking like a brownie with diminutive arms and legs. Grace 
seemed to be transformed into an angel of light, and beckoned him 
onward with a heavenly smile. 

Just then a large wave broke over him and deposited something soft 
and shiny around his neck and shoulders. Karl loosened his right hand 
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and, with all his strength, sent his fist against the intruder. “Twas a 
large catfish. But it was a lucky thing for Karl, who was almost be- 
numbed by the cold, for his effort put his blood into circulation, and 
in a moment he began to feel a warm glow, and, at the same time, mak- 
ing another effort, he felt a soft mud under his foot. “Bottom!” he 
said to himself joyfully. In a moment, he was wading, still holding 
on to his shell, his feet sinking, at each step, deep into the soft mud. 
By the continuous glare of the lightning, Karl could see the steep, 
muddy bank, and above it the lofty cypress trees, whipped by the fierce 
wind, shrieking and groaning as if in agony. The climb up the steep 
bank was difficult, as the wind pinned him almost flat against it. But 
at last, by superhuman efforts, he reached the top, and plunged blindly 
into Ogden Forest. 


The rain was now pouring in floods, and it was only with the 
utmost difficulty that he could make any progress at all. Willie’s adven- 
tures with his bears in Ogden Forest were child’s play in comparison. 
Karl was in constant peril, from lightning which rived many trees, 
from falling limbs and trunks of trees twisted off by the wind, from 
wild beasts and swamp serpents driven from their lairs, by the lash 
of the wind. For several hours the poor lad fought his way, not 
knowing whither he was going. He only knew that he was going 
before the wind, for the moment he turned his face the wind cut it like 
a knife. Often he was on the point of throwing himself down in 
despair, but something urged him forward. 

At last, about midnight, the storm showing no sign of abatement, 
utterly exhausted with the protracted struggle with the wind and 
mud, and broken branches and tangled undergrowth, with a last su- 
preme effort Karl threw himself against a small thicket of dense under- 
growth when to his utter astonishment he found himself facing a wood- 
en doorway. He put his hands to his eyes, in a dazed way. Could it 
be possible? He felt it with his hands. ’Twas smaller in size than 
the ordinary, and the hinges were not fastened. He pulled at it. "Twas 
immovable, but only by the force of the wind driving against it and 
Pinning it down. Karl put forth his last residue of strength. The 
door yielded a little. Then, pushing with all his might, he slid it to the 
right until he had secured an aperture large enough for his body to 
slip in. Then, and then only, did the startling truth burst upon his 
mind—’twas “Jerry’s Mansion!” 

A flood of rain poured into the aperture with him, but pushing back 
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with all the strength he had left, he managed to close the opening, 
and there he sat, perched like a dripping turkey-buzzard, on Jerry’s 
ladder, debating with himself whether to descend or not. The roar 
of the tempest outside was something awful, and the wind and rain 
dashed with fearful violence against the two small windows and door, 
threatening every instant to tear them from their frames. A dank 
smell rose from the ground, and the air was heavy and close like that 
of atomb. He had no way of making a light, and he remembered Wil- 
lie’s rats, so he concluded to remain where he was. Here, cold and 
dripping, and each moment becoming sorer and stiffer from the strain 
of his herculean efforts to escape the storm, for four long hours he sat, 
snatching a few moments of sleep now and then, suddenly awakening 
again to the horrible realization of his danger, and in great anguish of 
mind in regard to his mother, his home, his store and Grace. What was 
happening to them? I think that during those awful hours, while Karl 
sat there shivering, not knowing which moment might be his last, God 
spoke to his heart with no uncertain voice. He realized fully by what 
a slender thread man’s life hangs. But a greater mystery is the ob- 
stinacy and perverseness of the human heart. 


ITI. 

After Karl’s departure for his practice row, Marguerite sat sewing 
while Hilda washed the supper dishes and put things to rights arbund 
the dining-room and kitchen. The clock on the mantel had just 
struck eight when she became conscious of the rush of the wind. She 
went hurriedly to the window and looked out at the night. The wind 
was already roaring through the fruit trees in the garden and tossing 
the giant limbs of the great live-oaks. Even as she gazed a vivid flash 
of lightning tore the sky, followed by a sharp crash of thunder. Then 
it dawned upon her mind, “O God! Karl is out on the river!” 

“Hilda, get my hat, I must go.” 

Hilda looked at her in amazement. “Go? Where?” 

“Karl is out rowing on the river ; I must go to him.” 

“Ach, Mein Gott!” replied Hilda. “Hle’s a man. What could you 
do?” 

“True,” sobbed Marguerite, and she sat down, the picture of infinite 
helplessness, moaning softly. Hilda was finished with her work. The 
rain was now driving like bullets against the windows of the dining- 


room, and the house trembled. 
“Come, Hilda!” 
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They went into Karl’s den, and Marguerite opened Karl’s piano. 
’Twas long since she had touched an instrument, but anything now to 
deaden the pain at her heart, and drown the furious din of the elements. 
She began to play the strange, weird folk songs of her childhood. The 
witchery of long-ago seemed to fill her fingers, and long-forgotten tunes 
returned. For more than an hour she played, until her fingers, unused 
to it, began to ache painfully. Then she turned. Hilda was sitting in 
one of Karl’s comfortable leather chairs, sound asleep. 
W. T. Bonp, C. Ss. R. 

Note: In the October Licuor1an, “What Followed.” 


WHY PRIESTS DON’T MARRY 


Lecture Delivered in the K. of C. Hall, Seattle, Wash., Sunday, Jan. 10, 
1915, by the Rev. George Mahony, C. Ss. R.; Pastor 
of the Sacred Heart Church. 

My Dear Friends: When I arose to address you last Sunday on 
the Secrets of the Confessional, to explain the inner workings of the 
Sacrament of Penance as it is in the Catholic Church, I made a remark 
which I am going to repeat today at the risk of offending my good 
Catholic friends. The remark was, as I began to speak of Confession, 
that though it was gratifying to me to see in my audience many familiar 
faces of my Catholic friends, and not a few of my own little lambs 
of the Sacred Heart parish, I would have been more pleased if every 
one in my audience were a non-Catholic. I say I want to repeat that 
remark today, not that I would ever in any way slight my Catholic 
friends—far from it—but because the subject on which I am going to 
speak is one about which non-Catholics far more than Catholics need 
to be enlightened. 

The Celibacy of the Clergy, or Why Priests Do Not Marry, is not 
a dogma of the Catholic Church. It is not a question of doctrine at all, 
but merely a matter of discipline; that is, it is a regulation, a law, made 
by the Church for her clergy. It is not a doctrine of the Church, 
because all her doctrines, being the revealed word of God, are truth, 
and truth can never change. ,Now, the law of celibacy in the Catholic 
Church can change, and history tells us it has changed. In the early 
ages of the Church—in apostolic times—this law did not exist at all. 
The practice was there, but there was no law of the Church binding 
priests to celibacy. I say that the practice of celibacy existed in the 
Church because St. Paul tells us that he himself was a celibate, and 
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St. Jerome, whose testimony is unimpeachable, declares that all the 
other apostles likewise, even St. Peter, who was married, observed 
celibacy after their call to the Apostolate. But the Church has not 
yet enacted a law making clerical celibacy obligatory, because in those 
early days, when priests were everywhere in great demand, it was a 
matter of sheer necessity to admit even married men into the priest- 
hood. Hence the law of celibacy is not a matter of doctrine at all; it 
is merely a matter of discipline. 

Yet, strange to say, this law of celibacy, affecting only the Catholic 
clergy, excites the bitter animosity and rage of thousands of people who 
have no reason to concern themselves about the matter at all. Why 
should they worry their heads about whether priests are married or 
not? They need not fear that the Church is plotting to impose celibacy 
on them. As to priests, it seems to me that the law and practice of 
celibacy is a strictly personal matter with them, and it is surely nobody 
else’s business if they choose to observe it. 

There are many honest non-Catholics who, I am convinced, love 
the truth and are seeking the truth, yet entertain this intense prejudice 
against clerical celibacy. But, at the same time, I am equally convinced 
that they do not know why they are so prejudiced. I think I can 
account for their hostile attitude, and I intend to do so later on in the 
course of my remarks. 

There are other opponents of celibacy who are influenced simply 
by intense hatred for everything Catholic, and who make the celibacy 
of the clergy, the object of their bitterest attacks. Among these the 
most implacable foes of celibacy are certain ex-priests and ex-nuns, who 
go about the country lecturing against the Catholic Church—sometimes 
even in Protestant Churches—and branding all priests as hypocrites 
and slaves of immorality, as ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing, that 
ought to be exterminated. 


These are the people that write nasty articles for scurrilous sheets 
like the “Menace,” entitled “Why Priests Should Marry,” “The Abom- 
inations of the Confessional,” and other such choice masterpieces of 
refined and elevating literature. 

In regard to this unfortunate class, let me tell you that if you study 
the lives of these ex-priests and ex-nuns, if you go back into their past 
history, you will find that they have their own good reasons—personal 
reasons—for their hostility to the practice of celibacy. They them- 
selves violated their vow of celibacy, and they were expelled from 
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the priesthood or the religious life because of their hopeless immorality, 
or at least because of their drunkenness. So in order to excuse or 
palliate their own infamy, they attack the very principle as well as the 
practice of celibacy. 

But can any fair-minded man regard their bigoted ravings as argu- 
ments against this practice? Such unfortunate creatures are the Bene- 
dict Arnolds of the Catholic Church, and their libelous attacks upon 
the Church and the priesthood are no more deserving of notice than 
were the slanders of the traitor Arnold, impeaching the honor of 
Washington and the Continental army. 

There have been men in the history of the Church who, moved by 
pride because perhaps they thought their talents were not appreciated, 
or because they were not promoted to high positions in the Catholic 
Church, have left the Church and become Protestants, or free Chris- 
tions, or infidels. Now, many among these men, though they proved 
themselves unfaithful to the Church as priests or laymen, still retained 
some sense of decency and honor, and when they spoke or wrote of 
the Church, they did so in a far different way from those to whom I 
have just referred. Listen, now, to their testimony in regard to the 
observance of celibacy: 


There lived in France, about fifty years ago, a Catholic priest who 
was a most eloquent preacher. He was a Dominican, named Pere 
Hyacinthe. He left the Catholic Church, abandoned the priesthood, 
and went off and got married. But still he retained some sense of 
honesty, and when that man spoke of the priesthood—a subject which 
he thoroughly understood, for he had been a priest himself for many 
years, and had known hundreds of priests intimately—this is what he 
said: “I am well aware of the true state of our clergy. I know of the 
self-sacrifice and virtues within its ranks.” He did not asperse the 
moral character of the Catholic priesthood and denounce them as 
hypocritical and immoral knaves. 


There was another priest who in more recent times fell away from 
the Catholic faith, and was excommunicated. This was a learned. 
Jesuit named Father Tyrrell, in England. He was a clean, moral man, 
but unfortunately he was a very proud man—so proud was he that he 
thought he knew more than the Catholic Church and all her priests and 
bishops and the Pope combined. He fell into the heresy of Modernism, 
which was condemned by our late Holy Father, Pius X. His errors 
were condemned, but he refused to retract them; so he was excom- 
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municated. Now, time and again, after that man had been excom- 
municated from the Church, he was questioned about the morality of 
the Catholic clergy. He was asked whether they were not base hypo- 
crites, who were in secret leading filthy, immoral lives ; and he answered 
sternly: “Sir, I would have you know that the morality of the Cath- 
olic priesthood is unblemished.” Now, mind you, the Church had 
thrown him out. If he wanted to get back at the Catholic Church 
and have revenge, if he had been so low and unprincipled, he could 
have trumped up lies about the immorality of the priesthood. But he 
wanted to tell the truth as he knew it, and these are his words: “The 
morality of the Catholic priesthood is unblemished.” 

There was another man in recent times who knew the Catholic 
clergy very intimately. He had been a Catholic and had even studied 
for the priesthood in an ecclesiastical seminary conducted by priests. 
But shortly before the time appointed for his ordination, he abandoned 
the idea of becoming a priest and returned to secular life. Later 
on, unfortunately, he lost his faith. He gave up all belief in Christian- 
ity, became an avowed infidel and atheist, and attacked the Catholic 
Church and all religion in speech and writing. That man was the 
notorious French infidel, Ernest Renan. Now, mind well, he had been 
right under the eyes of priests during all of his seminary career. He 
had seen them every hour of the day. He had every opportunity to 
study their private lives. What, then, does Renan say about the celibacy 
of the clergy? Listen to his words: “What is commonly said about 
the morality of the clergy is, as far my experience goes, absolutely 
devoid of foundation. I spent thirteen years of my life under the 
charge of priests, and I never saw the shadow of a scandal. I have 
known no priests but good priests. The Confessional may possibly 
be productive of evil in some countries, but I saw no trace of it in my 
life as an ecclesiastic.” (Renan, Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, 
P. 139.) 

There was another infidel in France whose testimony is no less 
laudatory. He was even more notorious than Renan and a bitter enemy 
of the Catholic Church and of all Christianity. This was Voltaire. Vol- 
taire’s principle in dealing with the Catholic Church was “Crush the 
infamous thing!” and his motto was “Throw mud, and plenty of it; 
some will stick.” Yet even Voltaire, when speaking of the clergy, uses 
these remarkable words: “The life of secular men has always been 
more vicious than that of priests. But the disorders of priests have 
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always been more remarkable from their contrast with the rule.” (Essa# 
sur les Moeurs, tom. 3, ch. 112.) Now, Voltaire had been a Catholic 
for years and he had been educated in a Catholic college under the 
care of Catholic priests. He knew the clergy well, and had studied 
their history ; yet that is the testimony that he gave to the morality of 
the priesthood. 

I remarked some moments ago that many honest non-Catholics are 
bitterly opposed to clerical celibacy, who would find it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to account for their animosity and prejudice. Now, 
I am going to point out to you the source of this strange prejudice, to 
lead you to its very fountain-head. This intense opposition to the 
celibacy of the clergy that prevails outside the Catholic Church is a 
tradition that can be traced, like the course of a stream, back to the 
very beginning of Protestantism. It is an inherited prejudice, handed 
down from one generation to another, among Protestants, and it orig- 
inated with Martin Luther, the first Protestant, and the hierophant of 
Protestantism. Luther, though voluntarily vowed to perpetual celibacy 
himself, conceived a dislike for celibacy that amounted to an obsession. 
His hatred of it was so intense and his advocacy of marriage so urgent 
that he declared everybody should get married. Yes, Luther was so 
zealous in urging marriage upon all, that he even allowed Philip of 
Hesse to have two wives at once. That is a fact of history as true and 
undeniable as that George Washington was President of the United 
States. The Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, had already one wife, but 
he was not satisfied ; he wanted to have two. He went to Martin Luther 
with his delicate scruple of conscience, and Luther said to him, “My 
dear boy, go ahead and have them.” 

Now, Luther wrote a book called “The Opinion of Monastic Or- 
ders,” which he declared to be his most unassailable argument against 
the Catholic priesthood. In that book, this saintly founder of Protest- 
antism and self-styled reformer of God’s Church proclaimed a new code 
of ethics the like of which the Christian world had never dreamed of 
before. In that book he declared that sexual instincts are irrepressible, 
that the gratification of the sexual propensities is as natural and inex- 
orable as the performance of any of the physiological necessities of our 
being. That means, for instance, to gratify the sexual instinct is as 
necessary as eating or drinking; that it is absolutely impossible for 
anyone to get along without gratifying sexual passion. This is what 
Martin Luther taught. In that book which he wrote, the utter impossi- 
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bility of successful resistance to our natural sexual passions was drawn 
out with such dazzling rhetorical fascination—for Luther was a clever 
writer—that the salvation of the soul and the health of the body were 
said to demand an immediate abrogation of the law of celibacy. 

Now, first of all, I want to point out to you this startling fact: 
When Luther wrote that book he was at least 40 years of age. Apply- 
ing that doctrine to himself, is it not clear as the noonday sun that 
Luther by his own words brands himself as a vile hypocrite during all 
the years of his manhood, from the very instant he attained marriage- 
able age? For about twenty years, therefore, he confesses that he 
had been leading a hypocritical life and gratifying his passions in secret, 
though he was a monk and a priest, voluntarily pledged to celibacy ! 

Let us see what was the result of this doctrine of Martin Luther. 
Within one year after that book of his appeared, the former tutor and 
preceptor of Luther, named Staupitz, declared the fact—the historical 
fact—that immorality had spread all over the land. People who read 
his book convinced themselves that, since it is impossible to restrain 
sexual passions, there could be no harm in gratifying them. There 
could be no sin in it, because it can never be sinful to do what it is 
impossible to avoid. Sensuality, to be a sin, requires freedom. So, 
immorality spread all over the land in consequence of Luther’s doc- 
trine; and Staupitz, in recording the fact, administered this stinging 
rebuke to Martin Luther: “The most vociferous advocates of this new 
doctrine,” he declared, “are the frequenters of houses of ill-fame!” 
This is history, and its truth cannot be questioned. 

Do you know why Luther was so intent on doing away with celi- 
bacy? It was simply to palliate his own infamy. He had fallen in 
love with Catherine von Bora, a consecrated nun, and he now persuaded 
her to leave the convent and marry him and become Mrs. Martin Lu- 
ther. This was the motive that inspired his infamous doctrine. 

Now, anyone that attacks the celibacy of the clergy, bases his objec- 
tion, consciously or unconsciously, upon the argument of Luther, that 
it is utterly impossible to lead a celibate life. And this horrible prin- 
ciple is sometimes, even in our day, publicly and distinctly proclaimed. 

My friends, I ask you to bear with me while I draw this argument 
out to its logical conclusion. You cannot enunciate a principle and 
stand by that principle, unless you are prepared to follow it to its very 
last conclusions. That is logic, and anyone who has a logical mind 


must be prepared to admit everything that follows necessarily from 
any principle that he maintains. 
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I have shown you how Luther’s infamous doctrine, like a boomer- 
ang, struck back at himself. Let us now see how it applies to others. 
Everyone who believes with Luther that celibacy is impossible must 
be prepared to admit that his own grown brothers and sisters deserve 
to be branded with the scarlet letter. He must be prepared to admit 
that his own sons and daughters of marriageable age are immoral hyp- 
ocrites. He must be prepared to admit that his uncles and aunts who 
are not yet married are likewise hypocrites and profligates. Yes, he 
must even go so far as to denounce his own widowed father or mother 
as leading a double life, as appearing moral to the world and practicing 
immorality in secret. Finally he must, like Luther, brand himself with 
the infamy of unchastity, if he is still unmarried, or even if he is 
married, unless he attests that he rushed into wedlock at the very 
instant that he attained marriageable age. Is any one prepared to 
make these damning admissions? Will you brand with the scarlet 
letter hundreds of those whom you know intimately, whom you love 
and esteem? Will you say that they are all immoral? I tell you you 
must do so if you claim, with Martin Luther, that celibacy spells 
immorality. 

And this is not yet all. I am going to draw out this infamous 
principle still farther. The United States statistics for 1910 tell us 
that there are in this country at least twenty million unmarried men 
and women of marriageable age. Will you, who imitate Luther in 
condemning celibacy, denounce all these as profligates? Will you say 
that the whole country, yes, and the whole world, is overrun with im- 
moral beings—all who are not married? 


Here is another application of Luther’s doctrine, less general, but 
certainly not less startling. I was reading up school statistics the 
other day, and I saw that in the schools of the country there are at 
present about 600,000 teachers. The overwhelming majority of this 
vast army of teachers in our schools are women and unmarried. These 
teachers enter into the closest relation with the children under their 
care. They are appointed to instruct them and lead them on to noble 
and honorable lives. They are supposed in their own lives to be models 
to the children. Now, if you contend that celibacy is impossible, I say 
you stamp this noble body of five hundred thousand women as immoral 
beings. And there they are, day after day, teaching the youth of the 
land! How dare, then, any father or mother place their little boy 
or girl under the care of such persons? If Luther’s principle be true, 
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I say it is a national crime not to close every school in the land at 
once, and it is a crime for parents ever to place a boy or girl under the 
charge of unmarried teachers again. Now you cannot, you dare not, 
admit such a conclusion ; therefore, you must reject the principle from 
which it necessarily flows. You must, then, grant that celibate priests 
can be pure, otherwise you are forced to condemn millions of others 
who are unmarried. 

But, it may be urged, you priests ought to get married, then you 
would never be suspected of immorality. Your vow of celibacy makes 
you objects of suspicion to the world. Well, let us consider this 
suggestion for a little while. I would ask these zealous advocates of 
marriage for the clergy, does marriage guarantee purity? Look at 
the married clergy of the land. Now, I want you distinctly to under- 
stand that I entertain high regard for the morality of these clergymen— 
ministers of the Gospel—who are married. I believe that, as a class, 
they are a good, clean-living body of men. I want to tell you, my 
non-Catholic friends, this fact: You will never hear a Catholic priest 
denounce the clergy of the Protestant ministry as wicked, immoral 
hypocrites, as many of the ministers do in regard to us priests. We 
never stoop to such base tactics. But will you say that they are all 
paragons of virtue? Read the daily newspapers, and for every single 
case of immorality among Catholic priests, [ claim you will find five 
cases where married ministers are faithless to their marriage vows. I 
do not want to go into such filth, but I am stating a fact. There is a 
publishing company in New York, called The Truth Seeker, which 
prints a magazine of the same stamp as the Menace; that is, it is full 
of hatred and bitter prejudice against the Catholic Church and every- 
thing Catholic. Now, that company published a book some time ago, 
entitled ““The Crimes of Preachers.” I did not read the book—I never 
would read it—but I have heard of it, and what I tell you now I have 
on the authority of one who has seen it. The shameless muckrakers 
and scandal-mongers who wrote the book, -give instances, one after the 
other—a disgusting array of them—of the moral lapses of clergymen 
in the United States and Canada, for the space of forty years, from 
1872 to 1912. But do you know what the authors, those base pur- 
veyors of scandal, say at the end of the book? Here are their very 
words: “Comparatively few priests figure in this record.” Is not that 
admission most significant? The men who wrote that book hate the 
Catholic Church and the priesthood, and yet they have to admit that, 
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for all their lynx-eyed vigilance in ferreting out clerical crimes, they 
can find comparatively few instances of immorality in the ranks of the 
Catholic clergy. If, then, marriage fails to insure chastity among the 
Protestant ministers, if the standard of morality among preachers is 
far lower than that among celibate priests, how can anyone claim that 
the Catholic clergy must get married in order to lead pure lives? 

But this argument is not to be restricted to the clergy; it applies 
with even greater force to the married laity. Now I ask, are married 
people in general such paragons of virtue as to prove beyond question 
that marriage of itself guarantees chastity? Alas! what sad, disheart- 
ening facts confront us when we consider the moral condition of so- 
ciety, even in this our much-vaunted enlightened age and country! 
Do not the columns of our daily press in every city of the land fairly 
reek with shameful disclosures of marital infidelity? Are not thou- 
sands of homes laid waste by the raging fires of unrestrained lust? 
Are there not many husbands crushed and disheartened by their wives’ 
infidelity, and pure, innocent wives, in far greater numbers, broken- 
hearted and driven to desperation by faithless husbands? Are there 
not in all our large cities married men, business and professional men, 
yes, so-called representative, leading men of the community, whose pri- 
vate lives would be a disgrace to the unspeakable Turk? If the walls 
of their private offices could speak, what horrible tales of intrigue and 
immorality might they not publish to the world? Nay, more, are there 
not many, even among these so-called representative men, so lost to all 
sense of shame and decency as even to boast of their liaisons? Yes, 
with brazen impudence and utter shamelessness, they glory in their 
profligacy and delight in regaling their equally licentious cronies with 
the disgusting recital of their marital infidelities. Where is the chastity 
that marriage should insure to such as these? . 

Come now to our divorce statistics. Here we have a beautiful 
record that will open the eyes of anybody that is amenable to reason. If 
there is any curse and disgrace upon the nation today—and God knows 
it grieves me to the heart to have to say it, as I love my country—if 
there is any damning curse upon this land, it is divorce, and it is getting 
worse every year. I have a thousand times more respect for a Mor- 
mon living in Salt Lake City with his six or ten or twenty or forty 
wives, if he supports every one of them and gives her a home, than I 
have for the man or woman who, married today, will break that bond 
of marriage and go off and enter into another, and after six months 
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break that off and enter into a third. This successive polygamy is far 
worse than the polygamy of the Mormons. Now, look at our crowded 
divorce courts. I am going to give you some statistics: In Denver, 
Colorado, last year, for every two marriage licenses issued there was 
one divorce suit filed! I have that on the authority of the clerk of the 
District Court of the City of Denver. In Kansas City, Missouri, last 
year, the court appointed a proctor to investigate divorce cases in which 
no defense was offered. What was the matter? What was at the 
bottom of this frightful evil? There were so many divorce suits that 
the judge got weary of them all. Now, after an experience of three 
years, that proctor published the following statement. I am going to 
give you his exact words: “I go so far as to say that nearly all of 
those who ask for divorce mean to marry again, and have already 
chosen the person they intend to take in wedlock, the second, or it may 
be the third or fourth time. And a wish for a change of mates is at 
the bottom of practically all the divorces of Kansas City and every 
other large city.” These were his exact words. Mark this: “I am 
almost ready to declare that immorality, actual or intended, present or 
prospective, can be read between the lines of 99 per cent of the divorce 
petitions filed in American courts.” Is that not a horrible record, 
enough to make us ashamed of our country; 99 per cent of all of the 
divorce cases throughout the land based upon immorality? He says: 
“T realize the seriousness of the charge I make, but I make it. What 
we need in this country is a return to the old-fashioned way of living, 
and old-fashioned morals.’’ God knows that man never spoke or wrote a 
truer word in his life. The country is going to the devil for want of it. 
What we need is a return to the old-fashioned ways of living. We 
live too fast. People are all rushing for the almighty dollar and what 
sinful pleasures it can bring. Home life is despised in our age. People 
do not go home nowadays unless every other place they might go to is 
closed up. Truly, what we need is a return to the old-fashioned way 
of living and old-fashioned morals. 

So, my friends, you cannot say that celibacy in itself leads to immor- 
ality, without condemning twenty million unmarried people in the 
United States today. You cannot claim that marriage in itself would 
be a cure for any abuses that you may point to in the history of the 
Catholic Church regarding her clergy, because, as I have shown you, 
the married clergy of the non-Catholics are, to say the least, not a bit 
better than the Catholic clergy on the question of morality. Further- 
more, marriage does not make people moral; it is not a cure. 
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A SERMON BY CONNIE MACK 





“Clean living and quick thinking,” says Conie Mack, the famous 
baseball manager, in an interview in McClure’s Magazine, “is the secret 
of success in baseball. And without the one—the clean living—you 
can’t have the other—the quick thinking. There’s nothing to that. 

“Temperance is a fine thing. Who puts the ballplayer out of the 
game? You would naturally say ‘the umpire,’ wouldn’t you? Well, 
all the umpires together haven’t put as many ballplayers out of the 
game as has Old Man Booze!” 

“Again Connie Mack shook his head and uttered a warning: 

“You ask me why certain players have done so well. I have to 
answer: because of the kind of lives they lead, and their consequent 
ability to think and act quickly in an emergency.” 

“Have you any rules on the subject?” I asked. 

“In our club we have no rules about the players’ personal habits,” 
answered Mack. “It is recognized that a major leaguer, with a career 
in front of him and really big money in his pockets, must cut out all 
bad habits. For if he doesn’t the pace becomes too hot for him—the 
competition for a regular position too fierce.” 

This reminded Connie Mack of an experience, and he told this 
story: 

“Going south one spring, I took quite a fancy to a youngster who 
was to be tried out. I liked his looks and I liked his line of talk—above 
all, I liked his high spirits. Seemed to me that he would be there 
fighting all the time—never down in the mouth and ready to quit. So, 
having taken such a fancy to him, I began to pry into his private life a 
little, but in such a way as to make him see that I was—you know— 
really interested in him, not merely curious about his own affairs. Quite 
casually, as I might have asked him if he liked to go to the theater, 
I inquired if he drank. 

“Well, that young fellow was frank and above-board about it. Said 
he took a drink once in a while—a glass of beer occasionally—some- 
times a whisky; but almost always he drank to be sociable—to be a 
‘good fellow.’ 

“ ‘Do you ever go a while without drinking?’ I asked him. 
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“ ‘Sure!’ he exclaimed. ‘Sometimes I go two weeks or a month 
without taking a drink.’ 

“Don’t you miss it?’ I asked him. 

“‘Not a bit! Never miss it at all.’ 

“T kept quiet a few minutes. Then I came at the youngster this 
way: ‘Of course, I understand—I know your drinking doesn’t amount 
to anything. But if anybody was to ask me about you, of course I 
couldn't ring in exceptions—I’d have to say you drink.’ Here I stopped 
—to let it sink in; then I went on: 


“But so long as you don’t miss it when you’re not taking it, if I 
were you I'd think it over and decide whether the drinking is worth 


classing yourself with those who do drink—with those who can’t get 
along without the stuff.’ 


“Say—in two days that youngster came to me and said: 

“*Mr. Mack, if anybody asks you whether I drink, you tell ’em 
I don’t—for I do not drink.’ 

“You say you have no rules about the players’ personal habits?” 

“Not a rule,” said Mack positively. 

“Don’t you ever discuss the subject?” . 

“Sure I do—in our morning talks. You know, we have baseball 
talks every morning. Of course, the general idea is to go over carefully 
points in the game of the day before, and also to plan for the day’s 
battle. Well, I take every opportunity to discuss drinking. There will 
be days, you can see, when the last game requires no discussion, and 
when the coming game is with a team we know very well—in other 
words, we've got our plan of attack thoroughly worked out. So I switch 
from baseball to highballs.” 

“What do you hang on it—what’s your angle of approach ?” 

“Maybe one thing, maybe another,” said Mack. “Perhaps we've 
heard about certain members of the opposing team—perhaps we know 
some of the players have been making a night of it. Then I tell our 
boys it may not show today, it may possibly not show in their playing 
tomorrow ; but it’s sure to show the day after.” 

“How do you get hold of a player who is inclined to be wild? How 
do you appeal to him?” 

“T make my appeal from four different sides,” said Mack. “First, 
from the standpoint of the public—the people who pay their twenty- 
five, fifty, seventy-five cents, or a dollar to see good baseball. They are 
entitled to see the player at his best—not slowed up by drink. Second, 
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from the standpoint of the employed—the player gets a good salary for 
which he owes his best services. I say that the man who doesn’t do 
his best is dishonest with the club. The third appeal is from the stand- 
point of a man’s fellow players—it isn’t fair to the other members of 
the team to have one important part of the baseball machine going 
bad, as we say. Fourthly, I put it straight to the man himself: tell him 
that he isn’t honest with himself—that he isn’t giving himself a fair 
chance. I find that in one of these four ways I can get to a man. 

“Of course,” explained Mack, “I don’t single a man out and aim my 
remarks at him personally in the morning talk. I talk generally— 
vaguely, as far as the object of my remarks is concerned—but straight 
to the point. I shoot an arrow into the air—you know the rest. It 
generally strikes home.” 

“How does it happen,” I asked, “that you have so many men who, 
as Thomas said, have ‘never known the taste of liquor’? Does it mean 
the survival of the fittest, or does it mean that you prefer the abstem- 
ious player?” 

“Both,” replied Mack. “Five years ago I would take a man who 
drank, provided I thought I could handle him, and gradually break 
him of the habit. Now I wouldn’t bother with a youngster who drinks. 
That’s my fixed policy—I have changed.” 

“On account of age?” 

“No—wisdom! I’ve proved up, to my own satisfaction, this busi- 
* ness of clean living and quick thinking. It’s the stuff champions are 
made of.” 


The editor of a French paper was leaving a military hospital when 
one of the wounded soldiers called him: “Up till now I did not care 
for Priests, but this one,” said he pointing to a wounded Priest near by, 
“has changed me completely. Since this little Priest has been here the 
doctors have operated on him twice without chloroform. Perhaps you 
will not believe me but neverthless it is the exact truth; in spite of 
his sufferings not a muscle of his face moved, and he did not let the 
slightest murmur escape from his lips.” Another wounded soldier in 
the Hospital of St. Joseph at Peregueun said: “There are great num- 
bers of us who knew the Clergy only by the evil spoken of them. My 
opinion has changed now that I have come to know them, and no one 
need ever say a word against them in my presence.” 
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THE EASTLAND DISASTER 





Seven o’clock, Saturday morning, July 24, the Chicago River at 
Clark Street bridge was a scene of festivity and glad expectation. 
Fifteen minutes later it was the grave of from ten to thirteen hundred 
persons, struck down in the midst of their pleasure by a sudden and 
violent death. We are loath to think how this blow stunned the parents 
who had seen their sons and daughters depart that very morning, in 
the joy and pride of youth, to take their place on the fated steamer. 
What a consolation for those parents in this bitter, bitter trial if, like 
holy Job, it was their unfailing custom to pray that God would guard 
their children from sin on every party of pleasure! What a consolation 
for these parents if they could look back over the morning hours and 
say: “At fifteen minutes after seven, the very moment that my poor 
child was hurried into eternity, I was saying a Hail Mary that Christ’s 
Blessed Mother would keep him in the grace and friendship of God.” 

Fathers and mothers, in this reckless, pleasure-mad age, you know 
not what moment your children may be crushed to death while absent 
from home on some party of pleasure. And yet you know that you 
cannot refuse them a reasonable amount of innocent, healthful recrea- 
tion. That would be unwise and even unjust. What then must you do 
to quiet your fears, to free yourself from worry which is hurtful to 
body and soul? Imitate Holy Job. From the moment your child calls 
out her last goodby as she hurries down the street, cease not to recom- 
mend her to God and Hiis Holy Mother while going about your daily 
tasks. If then it would please the Most High to send His angel of 
death to summon your child in the midst of her merrymaking, as hap- 
pened to the children of Job, you would have the infinite consolation 
of knowing that a father’s and a mother’s prayers, so powerful over the 
Heart of God, were at that very momént pleading that your child’s soul 
be in a fit condition to meet its Maker. You would feel that your life 
work was accomplished, that you had given back to God intact the 
treasure He had committed to your care, the immortal soul that He had 
commissioned you to prepare for its eternal home in heaven. You 
would indeed be able to say with Holy Job, when he heard of the vio- 
lent death of all his children: “The Lord hath given, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
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YOUR IDEAL 


We think we are a prosaic, practical people; we think that we are 
led in our activity by clear, cold reason. But the truth is that the chief 
mover in all that we desire and do is our ideal. We are overcome by 
an attraction for some person real or imaginary, and unconsciously we 
work and strive to acquire his qualities, not because they are good, 
but because they are his. Gwendoline reads a novel, and finds her ideal 
in the heroine. Forthwith she makes more serious efforts to resemble 
that imaginary and probably unnatural character, than she made her 
whole life long to be a faithful Christian. Howard witnesses a profes- 
sional ball game. The star pitcher becomes his ideal. He devours 
every possible squib of news about his hero. He reads his life, dreams 
over his early adventures, in a word, spares no effort to make his own 
boyhood resemble that of his hero even in its faults. 

Seeing the immense power exerted by our ideal on our character 
and life, who could measure the happy results to be obtained were our 
growing boys and girls to choose and cultivate as their ideal some saint 
of God, or, better, the holiest of creatures, Mary, or, best of all, that 
noble, brave, gentle, self-sacrificing, loving, divine Person, Jesus Christ, 


the great God, who became man precisely that He might furnish us 
with an Ideal worth striving after. All we who are charged with the 
training of youth should seriously consider these truths. 


PLACE THE BLAME 


As soon as our minds were once more capable of consecutive 
thought after the first shock of the Eastland disaster, we one and all 
raised the cry, “Fix the blame!” A thousand and more of our fellow- 
citizens, among them perhaps some near and dear to us, had been killed 
without a moment’s warning, in an accident, which never would have 
happened, which never could have happened, had those responsible for 
their safety done their duty. We knew this, and we cried: “Who is 
the guilty one? Fix the blame!” 

Ah, let us have a care how we clamor for retributive justice, lest 
the condemantory sentence include us, too! We are all to blame; for 
we are all contributing our share to make the reckless, unthinking, self- 
centered society in which we live. No one pretends to say that the 
officials who could and should have prevented the Eastland disaster 
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ever seriously thought, even for an instant, that they were playing a 
game of hazard with the lives of the thousands carried on the ill-fated 
boat. But this was their crime—and yours and mine as much as theirs 
—we never “seriously think” about anything. We are always taking 
reckless, unnecessary risks with our own bodies and souls or the bodies 
and souls of others, and we never do enough serious thinking to realize 
our guilt. For, mark well, according to God’s law, the man who rashly 
risks the lives of a thousand persons and luckily brings them through 
without a mishap is as guilty of manifold murder as the responsible 
person would have been had he foreseen the Eastland tragedy. When 
the people of this land stop their mad race for wealth and pleasure and 
do a little serious thinking, we shall be able to step out of doors without 
taking our lives in our hands. When the people of this country will 
learn to.go often to make a sorrowful accusation of their sins to the 
representative of Almighty God in the sacrament of Penance, and each 
time before making the accusation will spend a reasonable amount of 
time in seriously examining before God how they perform the duties 


of their office and state in life, we shall hear of no more Eastland 
disasters. 


MATCH MAKERS 


Mothers are born match-makers. We have no quarrel with them 
for this, for sons and daughters would often run better chances of 
drawing a prize in the matrimonial lottery on a mother-made match 
than one of their own negotiating. But why, O why, do some mothers 
take delight in manouvering for loving tete-a-tetes between their child 
and a partner whom it would break their hearts to see that child marry? 


CRITICISM 


Criticism, how we mortals love it! It is butter for our bread, spice 
for our meats, and sugar for our tea! Pastor or president or boss or 
neighbors or people-in-law,—any and all, they furnish us a dainty 
dish. How skilfully we manouver the conversation until we have 
brought them out for criticism! And then how we gloat while we 
help to reveal their faults, condemn their motives, and lacerate their 
characters! We know this is not honorable, for they are not present 
to defend themselves; it is not kind, for it does them lasting injury 
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and often makes their difficult task more difficult still; it is not reason- 
able, for were we in their place, we would most likely blunder worse 
than they. Still, we like it, and therefore honor and kindness and rea- 


son are thrown to the winds while our sharp, bitter tongues continue to 
criticise. 


YOU CAN’T EAT YOUR CAKE AND KEEP IT 


After carefully investigating the records of a vast number of deser- 
tion and divorce cases, a member of the Chicago “Board of Public 
Welfare” finds that in the majority of cases where a man leaves his 
wife, the woman dislikes children and takes means to prevent their 
coming. God help the man who finds that he has been bound by the 
indissoluble ties of matrimony to such an incarnation of selfishness. I 
say, incarnation of selfishness, for why did she enter upon a state, the 
duties and obligations of which she was determined to shun, except 
because she habitually placed the gratification of her own selfish 
pleasures above every duty to God or man! But selfishness punishes 
itself. By shunning the duties of her state she forfeits its pleasures. 
When Almighty God created human nature He apportioned the joys 
and pleasures of man in every state and condition of life with infinite 
wisdom. Woe to those who in their selfishness try to improve upon 
God’s plan! They will be punished by nature in the very point wherein 
they violated her laws. Life, whether we wish it or not, will always 
remain a serious matter. God placed us in this world to labor and 
suffer; the pleasures which He wisely added are like the sauce added 
to the solid food. If a greedy and unruly child persists in licking off 
the jam and tossing away the good bread, a wise parent will refuse 
it both bread and jam and send it hungry to bed. Our Father in 
heaven acts in the same way with selfish, sensual children of a larger 
growth. 


At the last annual convention of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held in Atlantic City, the secretary reported that 1,700,000 children 
were being instructed in the parochial schools at an annual cost of from 
$12 to $17 per child, as against an average cost of from $34 to $35 in 
the public schools. 
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Catholic Events 

















“Rome” furnishes some interesting statistics about Catholicity in 
Holland. In 1800 there were but 300,000 Catholics, there was no 
hierarchy, only an Apostolic Administrator and even the celebration of 
Mass had to be carried out in private. In 1907, the date of the last 
census there were 1,822,000 Catholics and each year the number of 
conversion grows. In 1885 there was but one Catholic newspaper; 


now there are 14 dailies, 96 weeklies and bi-weeklies, 43 other periodi- 
cals and reviews. 
* * sa 


The total number of Little Sisters of the Poor has now become 
5:793- The number of old people under their care is 45,913. 


* * s 


The Catholic Employment Bureau which was opened in Chicago in 
March, 1915, has been very successful in securing positions for appli- 
cants. A similar movement has now been started in New York for 
women. 

* * * 


Boston has the honor of having the first Catholic Circulating 
Library, says the Federation “Bulletin”. 


* * 





* 


One of the results of the 14th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, which convened at Toledo, August 
15-18, was the foundation of an American Academy of Christian 
Democracy for women. The purpose is to coordinate various Catholic 
activities among women and incidentally to raise them to a higher plane 
of efficiency. 

2 & x 


In the July number of the “Ecclesiastical Review” a missionary 
writes about the wonderful growth of the Catholic Church in China. 
From 700,000 in 1900 the number of Catholics has grown to 1,600,000 
in 1914. As causes of this increase, he suggests: 1, the blood of mar- 
tyrs; 2, the increase of fervor brought about by the introduction of 
frequent Communion ; 3, increase in number and activity of priests and 
nuns in China; 4, increase in contributions to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions, especially in the United States. 


* * * 


Officials of the Panama Exposition have written Cardinal Gibbons 
asking him to set aside a day, to be known there as “Cardinal Gibbons’ 
Day.” 





* * = 


The fifth annual convention of the Catholic Press Association was 
held in Toledo August 19-21. 
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Cardinal Gibbons has appointed the first Sunday of each month, 
“Catholic Press Sunday,” and has recommended that Catholic periodi- 
cal literature be placed on sale at the church doors and that a word be 
said in its behalf from the pulpit. 


* * * 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor has been conferred on Arch- 
bishop Charles of Gerasa for brave work done while serving as a 
stretcher bearer. 


* * * 


By the order of Emperor Franz Joseph a monument will be erected 
in the cathedral to the Bishop of Linz who met his death caring for 
the sick and wounded soldiers. 

* * * 


The Archconfraternity of the Holy Family, connected with the 
Redemptorist church in Limerick, numbers 70,000 members. It is the 
largest society in the world attached to any single church. And what 
is more, every member is a practical member. 

* 5 & 


Catholic Congressess of national interest held during the month of 
August: Indian Congress in South Dakota, August 7-9; Deaf-mutes, 
Buffalo, August 2-7; Convention of the Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, Seattle, August 3-7; Central Verein, St. Paul, 
August 8-12; Total Abstinence Union, Pittsburg, August 15-18; Feder- 
ation of Catholic Societies, Toledo, August 15-18; Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Providence, August, 17-21; Catholic Press Association, 
Toledo, August 19-20. 


* x * 


The St: Vincent de Paul Society of Philadelphia has a country home 
where it entertains 200 poor children each week. The little ones hear 
Mass and many receive Holy Communion daily. If you would spend 
a dollar less on your own vacation and contribute it to a cause like this, 
how many souls and bodies would benefit thereby ! 

* se eo 


The Catholic Federation of San Jose, Cal., has shown the immense 
amount of good that can be accomplished by quiet, determined men. 
They have succeeded in eliminating all objectionable films from the 
theatres of the city. 

* * * 


Archbishop Messmer has ordered that the Holy Name Society be 
introduced into every parish in the archdiocese, declaring that it is the 
great society for Catholic men. 

* 8 * 


Miss Anna Lynch, known as Sister Mary Praxedes, with a band of 
sisters is leaving to give her life for the lepers in the settlements begun 
by Father Damien. 
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The Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters was started in 1891 by 
two Chicago women, who, while doing parish work saw the need of 
such a society. It began with 37 members, who had no idea that with- 
in 24 years it would grow to a national order of almost 70,000 women. 

s s s 

The Catholic high schools of the country have a membership of 

74,538. 


* * * 


Skilful miners in the French army have constructed a chapel in the 
trenches. 
* 5d * 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., has for the third time been 


voted by U. S. Army officials as among the ten best military schools 
in the country. 


* * * 


In San Antonio, Texas, the three first degrees of the Knights of 
Columbus were conferred in the presence of four archbishops and 
twenty priests. 


* * * 


Upon examining the results of the competitive examination for free 
scholarships in the University of Pennsylvania we find that the pupils 


of the Catholic schools constituted ten per cent of the applicants and 
thirty-one per cent of the winners. 


* * * 


The annual meeting of the Supreme Council of the Knights of 
Columbus took place at Seattle, August 3-7. The membership of the 
Knights of Columbus, according to figures given, is 377,630 men. 


* * * 


Gov. Hammond, of Minnesota, appointed a Committee to designate 
the greatest living citizen of the State. The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
then opened a popular contest to allow the people to express their 
opinion. The Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland received the most votes. 


The committee, however, chose James J. Hill, capitalist and railway- 
builder. 


* * * 


The Rt. Rev. Edward Kozlowski, Titular of Germa and Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, died Saturday, August 7. 
He was consecrated about 19 months ago. The funeral was held 
Thursday morning, August 12. 


x * * 


A mammoth parade and mass meeting were features of the opening 
of the national convention of the German Catholic Central Verein. 
More than 10,000 persons took part. The convention was held in St. 
St. Paul, Minn., August 8-12. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


A neighbor admits the necessity of 
religion and declares that he will join 
the Church if I can prove to him that 
the Catholic Church of to-day ts the 
Church established by Jesus Christ. 
Will you kindly help me? } 

Your neighbor, though evidently sin- 
cere, is ignorant of many things which 
he should hear explained before join- 
ing the Church. The first of these is 
that faith is a gift of God, which is 
obtained by humble, persevering 
prayers. The second is that he should 
be thoroughly instructed in the teach- 
ing and practice of the Church by your 
pastor or by some other priest before 
he will be received into the Church. 
Until he has learned to appreciate the 
divinity of the Catholic Church it will 
suffice to convince your friend of her 
apostolic origin and succession to show 
him a list of the Popes who have 
governed her as the Vicars of Christ 
during the past nineteen hundred years. 

Must I have the permission of my 
confessor to receive Holy Communion 
daily? 

As long as your conscience does not 
convict you as guilty of mortal sin, and 
you approach the altar with a right in- 
tention you need not have the actual 
permission of your confessor to receive 
Holy Communion daily. In his letter 
on Frequest Communion, Pius X di- 
rects the faithful to ask the advice 
of their confessor as a matter of pru- 
dence when they begin this practice. 
It is his duty then as director to safe- 
guard the spiritual progress of his 
penitents by giving them such advice 
from time to time as their. circum- 
stances may require. As long as your 
confessor does not declare you un- 
worthy of receiving Holy Communion 
you may therefore take his silence as 
an approval of your pious practice. 

Is it true that a relic of the Precious 
Blood of our Lord is preserved in a 
town of Belgium which was recently 
taken by the Germans? 

There is a shrine in the city of 
Bruges, Belgium, in which a phial, said 
to contain some of the Saviour’s Blood, 
is religiously venerated and preserved. 
It was brought from Palestine by 
Thierry of Alsace on his return from 


the Second Crusade. Since 1150 this 
relic has been venerated with much 
devotion. On the Monday following 
the first Sunday in May it is carried in 
solemn procession through the streets 
of the city and also exposed for the 
veneration of the faithful on every 
Friday of the year. 

A neighbor told me that the Catholic 
Church is opposed to science, and that 
we Catholics are an ignorant lot. What 
shall I say to her? 

Nothing. Prove to her by your con- 
duct that Catholics know how to tol- 
erate the ignorance and conceit of their 
less fortunate neighbors. In your char- 
ity it may also be well to pray that 
God take compassion on her simplicity 
and enlighten her to see the truth. 

The Catholic Church was instituted 
by God Himself to promote the great- 
est of all sciences, the science of salva- 
tion and sanctification. As such she is 


necessarily the expounder and propa- 


gator of truth on which all sciences 
must rest. The Church is opposed to 
conceited theorists who pervert the 
true perspective of life by extolling the 
temporal and material over the eternal 
and spiritual. She came from the Eter- 
nal Truth and has always been the 
greatest patron of science and art, but 
she has ever maintained that the great- 
est science of all is to know, to love, 
and to serve God as He has ordained. 

As the mission of the Catholic 
Church is the salvation of mankind, 
she will ever have members in every 
walk in life and some, no doubt, that 
have never learned to read and write. 
And still a catholic that knows his 
catechism knows more of the real 
science of life than many a conceited 
professor of a modern materialistic 
university. 

The most lamentable fact about some 
of the people of our day is that, like 
your neighbor, they are so ignorant 
about the one thing necessary that they 
are blind to their own ignorance. 

I lost three beads from my rosary 
and replaced them with others. Must 
I have my rosary blessed over again 
to gain the indulgences? 

No. An article loses its blessing only 
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when some substantial change is made 
in it. A rosary is considered blessed 
as long as it retains more than one- 
half of its original beads. 


When will Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics live in perfect peace and union? 

That day will never come. Even 
though every Catholic were confirmed 
in grace, and practised heroic virtue 
as the Saviour did, the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and passions of the non-Cath- 
olic world will ever stir up intolerance, 
hatred, and persecution. The Catholic 
Church will ever carry on her mission 
of preaching the truth, of reminding 
mankind of its obligations, of dispens- 
ing grace, of ministering mercy, and, as 
she will never bring all individuals to 
union with God, she will ever be op- 
posed by that world which has nothing 
in common with Christ. Yes, accord- 
ing to the prediction of our Saviour, 
suffering persecution will ever be an 
extrinsic mark of His Church and the 
lot of every true disciple. “You shall 
be hated by all nations for my name’s 
sake,” said the Saviour. And again, 
“If you had been of the world, the 
world would love its own; but because 
you are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore, 
the world hateth you.” Let us not de- 
lude ourselves by imagining the impos- 
sible to happen, nor pity ourselves if 
we are called upon to suffer something 
unjustly for love of our divine Master. 

Why is the cross found on every 
Catholic Church? 

The cross is erected on every Cath- 
olic church to indicate that it is a 
mystic Calvary, where the sacrifice of 
the New Law is offered to God for the 
welfare of mankind; the house of God, 
where the faithful should assemble for 
public prayer and worship, and where 
the treasures of grace and mercy, 
which Christ earned for us on Cal- 
vary, are dispensed by His ministers. 

The cross is also erected on Catholic 
institutions to indicate that they are 
devoted in an especial manner to the 
practice of religion and the perform- 
ance of the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. 

With what indulgences may I have 
the gold crucifix on my beads blessed? 

According to the thirteenth edition 
of Beringer’s work on Indulgences, 
you may have any crucifix blessed with 
the following indulgences: 1) the In- 
dulgences of the Stations of the Way 
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of the Cross, 2) A Plenary Indulgence, 
to be gained on all the principal feasts 
of the Church on which you receive 
the sacraments, provided you have 
prayed the rosary during the week, 3) 
A Partial Indulgence of seven years 
and seven times forty days, to be 
gained on the minor feasts of Our 
Lord and of Our Lady, on the same 
conditions as already stated, 4) A Par- 
tial Indulgence of five years and five 
times forty days, to be gained on Sun- 
days and on all feast days on the same 
conditions, 5) One hundred days, for 
adding one decade of the rosary for 
the souls in purgatory, 6) A Plenary 
Indulgence for a happy death, 7) Two 
hundred days, for performing an act of 
niercy, 8) One hundred days, for re- 
citing the Angelus, 9) One hundred 
days, for saying three Paters and Aves 
in honor of the suffering Saviour on 
Fridays, 10) One hundred days, for 
examining one’s conscience and making 
an act of contrition, provided one adds 
three Paters and Aves in honor of the 
Blessed Trinity, 11) Fifty days, for 
praying a Pater and an Ave for the 
Agonizing, 12) Fifty days, for saying 
any prayer in honor of our Blessed 
Lady before Mass or Holy Com- 
munion. 


What is the priest’s prayer-book 
called, and what does tt contain? 

The priest’s prayer-book is called the 
breviary. It contains an Office for 
every day, and for every feast in the 
year. The Office is composed of eight 
Hours, each of which the priest is 
bound to recite daily under pain of 
mortal sin. The Hours are Matins, 
Lands, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Ves- 
pers, and Compline. Each Hour is 
made up of prayers, hymns, psalms, 
and other extracts from the Bible or 
from the lives of the saints. It takes 
a priest from an hour to an hour and a 
half to recite his daily Office. 


As the Mass is the sacrifice of the 
New Law, so the Office is the official 
prayer of the Church, By assisting de- 
voutly at Holy Mass we unite ourselves 
to Jesus Christ our High Priest and 
in union with Him pay God our debt 
of religion adequately. And by means 
of the recitation of the Office the 
priests throughout the world unite the 
Church on earth with the angels and 
saints in heaven in offering God a 
prayer of praise and supplication. 
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Some Good Books 














Our Palace Wonderful. By Rev. 
Fred. A. Houck whilst it whoves to 
us the existence of God teaches us 
the beauty of the “Palace” which the 
Creator made for us. It draws us 
from out matter-of-factness to the 
things about us and makes creation an 
index pointing to the Omnipotent De- 
signer. The conclusions of modern 
science are skilfully used by the author, 
yet they are simply stated and the 
arguments drawn from them most 
lucidly presented. The book is pub- 
lished by D. B. Hanson & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price, $1.00. 


How to Help the Dead is an excel- 
lent translation of St. Augustine’s little 
treatise. Miss Mary H. Allies, the 
translator, has given us other transla- 
tions from the Fathers and the present 
volume is in every way up to the stand- 
ard of her other works. The Saint 
touches on the propriety of the place 
of burial and of its indirect benefit to 
the dead and touches also another 
question of interest: the concern of 
the dead in human affairs. Benziger 
Bros. Fifty cents, 


Sister Mary Gertrude. Simplicity 
and childlike candor are met with but 
rarely these days. What wonder then 
that this “history of a soul” written 
not by her own will but under obedi- 
ence should charm us no less than that 
other one by the little Flower of 
Lisieux. Sister Mary Gertrude was a 
French nun of the community of St. 
Charles at Angers. From _ earliest 
childhood, we might almost say, she 
lived in intimate converse with God 
and the Saints. These happy experi- 
ences she had set down in her diary 
with an artlessness and charm such as 
only those are capable of who have 
“become as little children.” The book 
may be had of Benziger Bros. 


The Personality of Christ. By Dom. 
Anscar Vonier, S. B., Abbot of 
Buckfast. Priest, seminarians, and 
laymen possessing sufficient training to 
follow the close reasoning of the 
author will find this work a splendid 
help in carrying out the exhortation of 
the Prince of Apostles “grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ.” The work {3 
“strictly theological” and purposes to 
do no more than present in the verna- 
eular the teaching of St. ‘Thomas on 
this important and difficult part of 
Soteriology. The reverend author has 
not spared himself to make as clear 
as possible a very intricate matter and 
called to his aid a number of original 
illustrations. New York: Longsmans, 
Green & Co. 


Shall I be a Daily Communicant? 
By the Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J., 
Father Cassilly, as in his other popu- 
lar book What Shall I Be? has aptly 
put his title in the form of a question. 
The very reading of the query com- 
mands attention and awakens in the 
mind a state of inquiry that only a 
perusal of the book can satisfy. We 
would recommend this little work to 
any one in charge of the young. The 
cloth-covered edition with its rose and 
gilt binding and two full-page illus- 
trations may be procured from the 
Loyola University Press, 1076 West 
Twelfth St., Chicago, Ill, for 30 cents. 
In paper binding, 10 cents. 


How I Became a Catholic. Of his- 
tories of conversion to the faith there 
is no dearth. Yet no one will hesti- 
vate to welcome this new arrival pub- 
lished by the Ave Maria. The strange 
but undeniable attraction of the 
Prisoner of the Tabernacle has once 
again made itself felt and has drawn 
to the one true fold a German lady 
reared in Lutheranism. She tells of 
it all—her first call, her answer, her 
obstacles, the objections urged by her 
Protestant friends. 

The ragtime-craze of our day is a 
cause of worry to true lovers of real 
music. Frederick M. Lynk, S. V. D., 
realizing this has edited a small vol- 
ume (II) of “twenty-five beautiful 
songs for home and school.” The 
selections are from the works of recog- 
nized confposers and are put up in a 
neat, attractive form; as such they 
should receive a hearty welcome from 
all who would bring back “The sweet 
old days, we sang of yore.” Copies 
may be had from The Society of the 
Divine Word, Techny, Ill. Price, $1.50. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















There was a man of Henderson 
Who had a tall and slenderson, 
A human :ail, 

Who used a nail, 

To fasten his supenderson. 


“I’m wanting a dime’s worth of 
laudanum,” said the canny Scot in a 
drug store. “What for?” asked the 
druggist suspiciously. “For a nickle,” 
said the Scot. 


“Have you much room in your new 


flat?” 

Good gracious, T should 
think not! Why, our kitchen and din- 
ing room are so small that we have to 
use condensed milk!” 


“Mis’ Rogers,” said Belle, wip'ns 

her hands on her apron, “yo’ jist eet 
Bee id 2 Lee 

ta get rid o’ that trifling Jiin Johnson 
or I leave yoh.” 

“What’s the trouble Belle?” 

“Why, that colored trash is stealin’ 
from me same as if I was white!” 


“To operate a department store suc- 
cessfully you gotta understand wo- 
men ” 


“T s’pose so.” 

“For instance, a lady who comes in 
for a paper of pins begins operations 
by looking at refrigerators or lace cur- 
tains.” 


“Well, did he pay you?” asked the 
the wife of a dentist who had been to 
collect a bill for a set of false teeth he 
had made for a man almost a year be- 
fore. 

“Pay me,” growled the dentist. “Not 
only did he refuse to pay me, but he 
actually had the effrontery to gnash at 
me—with my teeth. 


“Say, Mister,” said the man in the 
upper berth to the occupant in the low- 
er, “quit that music, will you? What 
do you think this is, a concert hall? 
The rest of us want to sleep.” 

“Why, the car is so stuffy,” said the 
warbler, “ I was only humming a little 
air—” 

It was then that he was hit with a 
Pullman pillow, remaining unconscious 
for seven hours. 


A certain millionaire did not approve 
of foreign missions. One Sunday at 
church, when the collection was taken 
for missions, the collector approached 
the millionaire and held out the collec- 
tion box. The millionaire shook his 
head. 

“T never give 
whispered. 

“Then take something out of the 
box, sir,” whispered the collector. 
“The money is for the heathen.” 


to missions,” he 


I wish I was a rock, 
A sitting on a hill, 

A doing nothing all day long 
But just a sitting still. 

I wouldn’t sleep; [ wouldn’t eat; 
I wouldn’t even wash; 

I'd just sit still a thousand years, 
And rest myself, by gosh. 


A visitor in the south had started 
out early one morning to see the sun 
rise from the top of a neighboring hill, 
when she met an old negro woman 
walking briskly toward her with a 
basket of clothes balanced on her head. 

“Why, aunty,” asked the visitor, 
“where are you going so early?” 

“Lawsy, Missy, I’se done been where 
I’se gwine.” 


In the glow of the late spring hearth- 
fire they sat and sat and sat. “You 
are going to say something soulful,” 
declared her fiance. “I see it in your 
lovely eyes.” 

“Yes, I was thinking of asking you 
something,” responded the girl. “Won’t 
you wear a rubber band around your 
head at night, so as to train your ears 
not to stick out?” 


A gang of laborers was employed 
digging a mysterious ditch across the 
street. It was a sewer or a place to 
put a gas pipe, or something. One man 
in particular was working as if he 
were a chorus man in a play, just 
going through the motions and pretend- 
ing to dig a ditch. The foreman came 
along and spoke to him. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said, with rich 
sarcasm. “Lean on th’ shovel now an’ 
thin. If it breaks I’ll pay for it.” 





